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1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 


IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


by 


DEGROAT AND YOUNG 


On February 26, 1940, Grade Eight of the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


came from the press. This gives a complete series for Grades 3-8, inclusive. 


We consider this new series of arithmetics one of the most outstanding contributions to 
elementary school texts which has been made in many years; a new series from beginning 
to end—not a revision. 


The IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS are thoroughly modern and unusu- 


ally teachable. They meet present-day needs in a superior way. 
Write for complete information. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


wholesome 


me adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 


Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. 

Chewing Gum helps 


‘ 
clean and exercise teeth. —_— 5 9 reason, 
o time and place 
a Chewing Gum 
University Research is the basis of our advertising. 5 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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= than 300 years ago, Hawaii 
lay at the end of the earth. What 
prompted the first Polynesians to 
venture the reckless voyage from the 
south in seemingly frail and small out- 
rigger canoes, to find Hawaii's vol- 
canic peaks and green valleys in the 
middle of a world of salt water, will 
never be known. 


But today, as the crossroads of the 
Pacific, port of call of ships of all 
nations, just overnight from San Fran- 
cisco and five days from the Orient 
by trans-Pacific clipper planes, Ha- 
waii can be called anything but iso- 


lated. 


A similar comparison, not particu- 
larly in years but in importance, may 
be made of University of Hawaii, the 
only institution of higher learning 
within 2,400 miles. 


Less than 33 years ago, the then- 
called College of Hawaii came into 


being with a student-body of 5 fresh- 
men, a faculty of 12 and an acting li- 
brarian, all a bit timid at such auspi- 
cious beginning. 

But today, with a student-body of 
2,700, and a summer session enroll- 
ment of 1,400, University of Hawaii 
can feel itself anything but modest. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the distant University of Hawaii, 
with its tropical setting in the “middle 
of the Pacific,” is its cosmopolitan 
student-body. Far different from any- 
thing on the mainland, the character 
of the student-body, with its mixture 
of Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, ‘Hawaiian, Portuguese and 
others, is a stimulating experience to 
professors and students alike. 

After listing 11 institutions as the 
great universities of the United States, 
Edwin R. Embree, president of Ros- 
enwald Fund, declared: 


“The most exciting American institution 
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for the general undergraduate student is 
the University of Hawaii. Situated on the 
slopes of the picturesque volcanic hills of 
Honolulu, at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
this youngest of our state universities offers 
sound instruction in the conventional sub- 
jects and a stirring education in world cit- 
izenship obtainable nowhere else. 


“Among its educational influences is the 
presence of considerable numbers of able 
and attractive Japanese and Chinese stu- 
dents who guarantee an intellectual com- 
petition stimulating and often distressing 
even to the best of Nordic brains. <A 
smaller number of Polynesians and a few 
students from Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and other Pacific countries 
combine to make this the most cosmopolitan 
of American colleges.” 


University of Hawaii is most fa- 
mous for its work in tropical agricul- 
ture, for its research inte biological 
and sociological problems for the in- 
termingling of races, of its Oriental 
Institute, combining the study of East 
and West for scholars of the world, 
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At University of Hawaii, light and shadows from the modernistic design of the new 
Student Union Building frame this view of Teachers’ College in the background.— 
Pan Pacific Press Photos. 


and for its volcano laboratory with 
far-reaching and exacting studies of 
volcanology. 

With some of the finest research 
men in the pineapple and sugar in- 
dustries of Hawaii on the staff to sup- 
plement the resident faculty, the Uni- 
versity has the leading Graduate 
School of Tropical Agriculture in the 
United States, and grants a Ph.D. in 
that field of study. The only compar- 
able institution in the English-speak- 
ing world is the British University of 
Trinidad. 

Dr. David L. Crawford, this past 
summer elected vice-president of Na- 
tional Association of State Universi- 
ties, has fostered the unique Oriental 
Institute of the University. It is nat- 
ural that the study of the cultures of 
Orient and Occident be carried out 
simultaneously in Hawaii. The Orient 
is a living reality and not just a re- 
search project. Among the early gen- 
erations of Japanese or of Chinese in 
Hawaii, the student may see Eastern 
culture in perspective. One may be- 
come acquainted with the religious 
life of the Japanese and Chinese by 
visiting the 25 Buddhist temples and 
35 Shinto shrines and 4 Chinese tem- 
ples in Honolulu, and by attending 
the services, the ceremonials, and the 
festivals. 

Troupes from Japan and China are 
presented in programs of drama in 
native theatres. There are many places 
where one may study Oriental music, 
gardens, dances and flower arrange- 


ments. Honolulu Academy of Arts 
possesses fine collections of Japanese 
and Chinese Art. Honolulu is not a 
large city, and these various phases 
of Oriental life are not lost as would 
be the case in cities of large size. 

Hawaii has long been considered a 
laboratory for obtaining more exact 
knowledge about racial characteris- 
tics, racial mixtures, race relations, 
and the effect of environment upon 
hereditary cultures. All this has 
thrown upon the University a respon- 
sibility which it has been carrying 
with respect. Racial studies have been 
actively pursued for several years 
with important results. To support 
these investigations, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and Carnegie Corporation have 
helped with annual grants. 


The faculty of the University of 
Hawaii has always been outstanding 
with professors chosen from main- 
land, European, and Oriental univer- 
sities. 


In addition 


resident 
faculty, America’s farthest west university 
brings many important educators for its 
summer sessions. 


to distinguished 


The 1940 summer school will have the fol- 
lowing among its visiting instructors: A. B. 
Butts, chancellor, University of Mississippi; 
Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; Charles R. Morey, professor 
of art and archaeology, Princeton University ; 
Walter Posey, professor of history at Birming- 
ham-Southern College; William W. Wattenberg, 
managing editor, Chicago Schools Journal, and 
professor of education, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege; A, T. Weaver, professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Paul Witty, professor of 
education, Northwestern University; Frederick 
Taubes, noted New York painter; Beno Guten- 
berg, professor of geophysics, California In- 
stitute of Technology. 


University of Hawaii summer ses- 
sion draws from all parts of the main- 
land and the world, scholars who wish 
to combine their summer education 
with a vacation in Hawaii. Unusual 
opportunities for recreation are af- 
forded by swimming and surfing at 
famous Waikiki, visits to giant fern 
forests, and tours to Japanese, Hindu 
and Chinese bazaars. Short excursions 
to the other islands are usually taken 
by students who wish to see the vol- 
canoes, Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, 
and the lush tropical valleys of other 
islands. 


University of Hawaii's reputation 


of being “the most exciting American 
institution” is well founded! 


Tropical foliage and modern buildings make the campus of Hawaii University at 


Honolulu attractive. Left, Gartley Hall, and right, Atherton 




























































































House, men’s dormitory. 
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90c buys three = 
meals aboard . . . 


SCOUT 


%& Here's just a sample of the Fred 
Harvey dining car meals you'll enjoy 
aboard this popular train to Chicago 
BREAKFAST: Orange juice, ham and 
eggs (or wheat cakes and bacon); 
Toast or rolls and coffee... . 25c 
LUNCH: Lamb saute (or omelet with 
creamed chicken & pineapple); vegeta- 
bles, bread, butter, pudding, coffee 30 
DINNER: Roast turkey, dressing (or 
Sea Bass filet); vegetables, ice cream 
and coffee 

%& You'll like The Scout, tool Spacious 
modern, fully air-conditioned, swift. 


$3950 COACH TO CHICAGO 


ROUND TRIP $65 


$ 49 QQ “SLEEPER TO CHICAGO 
ROUND TRIP $74 

*Plus Berth Charge, Lower $8.95 
New stainless steel chair cars 
Improved Tourist Sleepers 
Courier-nurse, porter service. 
Car for women & children only 
Lounge car for sleeper patrons 


& 


SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
235 Geary St. & 44 Fourth St., 
Phone SUtter 7600, SAN FRANCISCO 


743 South Hill St. & 100 West 6th St., 
Phone MUtual 0111, LOS ANGELES 


5th Av. & B St. & Santa Fe Station 
Phone Franklin 2101, SAN DIEGO 
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CALIFORNIA’S EXPOSITION 


Earle V. Weller, San Francisco 


W HEN Robert Louis Stevenson, 
on the cypress-studded coast of Mon- 
terey, dreamed of Treasure Island he 
did not realize that he was introduc- 
ing a theme that some 30 years later 
would focus the eyes of the world on 
the bay of St. Francis and make of 
California the Mecca for tens of thou- 
sands of tourists in quest of beauty 
and the Magic City of the Golden 
Gate. 

The Aladdin island of the Exposi- 


tion will be the lure of millions of 


persons again in 1940. With gorgeous 
pageantry, it will emerge from the 
dreamland of winter on May 25 to 
offer the world a magnificent spec- 
tacle of color with new educational 
and cultural exhibits, with new head- 
line entertainment, with new foreign 
representation and with a new Gay- 
way of frolic and fun. 


Indeed, the Exposition of 1940, 
while it will retain most of the cul- 
tural and educational features of its 
predecessor, will offer many headline 
attractions which are distinctly its 
ewn. Its theme girl will be Miss 
Streamline and its dress, gayer than 
ever, more brilliant of hue, the epi- 
tome of modernity from the resplen- 
dent Tower of the Sun to the geo- 
metric designs on pillar, wall and 
dome. Over this jeweled city pre- 
sides Pacifica, benignant goddess of 
the great sea. 

The builders of the Exposition of 
1939 did their work well and the rains 
and winds did little to mar the beauty 
of the exhibit palaces and the statuary 
that lines the fountains and lagoons. 
Time and Nature, too, have improved 
the velvet texture of the lawns, the 
foliage of tree and shrub and hun- 
dreds of thousands of new bulbs and 
plants are being hidden in the newly- 
turned soil to burgeon and bloom with 
the early days of the Fair. 

There is hurry and bustle on Treas- 
ure Island now. Exhibit palaces are 
being prepared and carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters, electricians, gardeners 
and a host of other craftsmen are 
working with architects and artists to 
get everything in readiness for the 


pleasure of the World and his wife 
and children. 

Treasure Island will derive much of 
its daytime color from the floral dis- 
plays in its many gardens. Under the 
direction of E. C. Gould, more than 
half a million annuals are being 
planted, timed to reach maturity when 
the Exposition of 1940 gets under 
way. The fluorescent illumination of 
the island by night will have new 
colors and new and more amazing 
effects worked out by engineers of the 
General Electric Company. The scin- 
tillator which flashed a canopy of 
light from Yerba Buena Island, will 
be moved to a new location where the 
battery of 36-inch search-lights, each 
of 60,000,000 candle-power, will have 
a far more sweeping scope. 

In the Fine Arts Palace will again 
be housed choice treasures of the art 
world. The miniature rooms, a fea- 
ture of the 1939 Exposition, will re- 
turn with many added settings of 
American design. 


Central edifice of the chain of huge 
buildings is the Tower of the Sun, 
400 feet in height. It rises in majes- 
tic simplicity over the central group 
of exhibit palaces. These are massive 
structures, embodying the architec- 
tural ideas of western civilization. 
Pyramid and dome, castellated turret 
and vaulted arch reflect characteris- 
tics of ancient Malayan, Incan and 
Cambodian peoples from the ancient 
buildings that bordered “the unknown 
ocean.” 

Around the Tower of the Sun are 
garden-lined paths, that lead through 
the Court of the Seven Seas, the 
Court of Flowers, the Court of Re- 
flections, the Court of the Moon, the 
Court of Pacifica and Treasure Gar- 
dens, broad concourses of color and 
fragrance where Beauty has her dwell- 
ing place. 


WHY NOT 


VISIT MEXICO 
NEXT SUMMER? 
For a small fee I take care of you and 
arrange your side trips. Besides saving 
you money, I give you personal atten- 
tion possible because of long residence 
in Mexico and Central America. 
For full information write 
MISS M. ZELINE MORELL 
717 Saybrook Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Gircat pyramidal towers sculp- 
tured in broad, massive lines, look out 
on the Portals of the Pacific. Here 
the symbolic figure is the elephant, 
suggesting the eastern lands linked to 
the mighty west by the waters of an 
ageless sea. 

Without a single light source visible 
tc the eye, the night illumination of 
the Exposition is a masterpiece of en- 
gineering genius. The glowing pastel 
shades, reflected from the mica-coated 
walls of the buildings, lend to the 
structures a third dimension that 
makes the entire sweep of massive 
masonry seem literally to float in the 
dark waters of the Bay. The soft 
fluorescent colors give an eerie en- 
chantment to the scene, even more 
beautiful by night than in the brilliant 
sunshine of the day. 

More than 9,000 flood-lights are 
employed in painting this kaleidoscope 
of color at night. There are fluores- 
cent tubes of green, blue, pink and 
amber and pigments which flame into 
gorgeous beauty under the touch of 
the ultra-violet black light to change 
a picturesque grouping of figures into 
an amazing, living thing of dazzling 
hue. Under-water lamps and gigantic 
cylindrical lanterns, 86 feet high, are 
also used with telling effect. 

By mixing neon gas light with that 
of mercury elements, the effect of 
sunlight is secured and for Treasure 
Gardens, a moonlight glow is attained 
by the use of Aladdin lamps among 
the foliage. 

A strange sense of movement in the 
statuary, panels and murals is attained 
by fluorescent paint combined with 
lights that change in color from time 
to time. Down the Gayway, fun zone 
of the Fair, bright lights are in evi- 
dence and the spirit of the crowds re- 
flects the sparkle of incandescence 
that makes everything of note in this 










Pony Express 


Courier 


Embracing, 
authentically, 
all Western history 


Of special value to schools, 
teachers, and Libraries 


Subscription $1.50 per year 
Pracervitte (“Hangtown”) Cavirornia 
Send for free sample copy 





HOW TO 


See Twice as Much 


ON YOUR TRIP TO THE 


New York World's Fair 


AS YOU can see from the map above, South- 
ern Pacific has Four Scenic Routes to the 
East instead of one. By going on one of these 
routes and returning on another, you see 
twice as much of the United States as you 
would by going and returning the same way! 

For example, you can travel East on our 
OVERLAND ROUTE over the High Sierra, 
across Great Salt Lake on the spectacular 
Lucin Causeway and through the Rockies. 
Ride the swift Streamliner City of San 
Francisco, the Forty-Niner, the all-Pullman 


Overland Limited, the Pacific Limited or 
money-saving San Francisco Challenger (for 
chair car and tourist passengers only, econ- 
omy meals for 90¢ a day, stewardess-nurse, 
etc.). Return on our SUNSET ROUTE 
through New Orleans and the Old South 
(Carlsbad Caverns is an easy 1-day side trip 
from E] Paso), SHASTA ROUTE through 
the Pacific Northwest, or. GOLDEN STATE 
ROUTE through the Southwest. All this for 
not 1¢ extra rail fare (except slightly higher 
via SHASTA ROUTE in some cases)! 


See BOTH Fairs for *9O round trip 


—in chair cars and coaches, or $135 round trip in standard 
Pullmans (plus reduced berth charge)—hometown station to 
hometown station. Also low fares in tourist sleeping cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


MAY 25 - SEPT. 29 
1940 


NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 


MAY 11 - OCT. 27 
1940 





WRITE TODAY for free illustrated booklets describing the New York World’s Fair and our 
Four Scenic Routes. Address F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-3, 65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Coronado’s Trail, blazed in far- 
distant 1540, the Old Santa Fe Trail, 
the Chisum Trail of the Cattle Kings 
—these and all the other historic trails 
that made history in New Mexico so 
long ago, are here in full color on 
heavy paper in 17x22 inch size. Never 
before has such a map been made avail- 
able at no cost. Of course you'll want 
a copy, either to give your classes a 
picture of the earliest pages of Ameri- 
can history in the most unusual form 
ever presented, or as a guide to some 
of the things you will not want to miss 
on your western trip this year. This 
map, together with our new booklet 
about New Mexico, just off the press, 
will give you not only a glimpse of 
400 years of fascinating Southwestern 
history, but also an idea of the amaz- 
ing natural attractions that make New 
Mexico one of the travel centers of 

» the world today. And this year there’s 
., more to see in New; Mexico than ever 
* before, bee we celebrate the Cor- 


hat make’ , 
Fe coupon below will bring. you 
P) more of the story of the Land 
‘of 


new mexico 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 670, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Please send free: ( ) Historic Trails 
p, ( ) New Booklet, ( ) Official 
1940 Highway Map 
Name 
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home of the barkers and amusements 
to stand out apart from the stately 
magnificence of the Halls that tell 
man’s story from the cradle to the 
grave. 


The Exposition of 1940 will have 
the advantage of a year of acclimati- 
zation for its 4,000 trees and 70,000 
shrubs. Thousands of new flowering 
plants will be added to those already 
in so that the opening day of the Fair 
will see Treasure Island gardens in full 
bloom. 


A Magic Carpet 


A magic carpet of mesembryanthe- 
mums covers 25 acres along the en- 
trance facade; there are acres of lawns 
and in the waters of the many foun- 
tains are water-flowers of every de- 
scription. More than a half-million 
bulbs, including tulips, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, iris and dahlias, will burst into 


color and fragrance as the Fair of 1940 
dawns. 


In the Court of Flowers are 45,000 
specimens of 46 different varieties, 
with gold as the predominating hue; 
in the red Court of Reflections are 
more than 93,000 plantings and, in 
the dazzling Court of the Moon, with 
blue and white as the central color, 
are 148,000 plants. Yellow and white 
are the hues of the Court of the 
Seven Seas with 215,000 plants. 


a the remarkably 
successful historical drama Cavalcade 
of the Golden West will be the Cav- 
alcade of America. This will trace 
the development of the United States 
westward from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the days of the gay nineties. 
Scene after scene, on a grand scale, 
will portray the pages of history in 
vivid and spectacular panorama. 

In addition to the regular features 
of entertainment, every week of the 
Exposition of 1940 will have headline 
entertainment of radio, stage or screen. 
Name bands, great singers, and stars 
of the white lights of New York's 
Broadway and Hollywood’s kleigs will 
have a part in making the new Treas- 
ure Island outstanding in the year's 
record of entertainment. 
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VACATION 


VACATIONS IN ONE 


This summer go through the 
Canadian Rockies on your 
vacation. 165-mile steamship 
trip included between Seattle 
and Vancouver, stopping at 
Victoria. 


Chalet... 


1. Emerald L Starnes si 


Swiss-like atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 
loveliest of 


2. Lake Louise - slacial lakes . . « 


the charming Chateau, eaten rides, hiking, 
mountain climbing, swimming, gay social life. 
3. Banff . .. Baronial Banff Springs Hotel 

...Alpinesetting. Mile-high golf, 


swimming, riding, hiking, dancing, delicious food. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 GLORIOUS Days . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL Days . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR Days.from$47.25 6 WONDERFUL Days.from$74.50 
Tours begin at Field, June 8 and include hotel 
accommodations meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring—or in reverse direction from Banff. Add 
rail fare to Field or Banff. Spectacular motor tours 
from Lake Louise over newly completed Columbia 


Icefield Highway to Columbia Icefield and return at 
moderate cost. @ 


Sey Ae 3 Ap Comstite Gadde on 
Canadian Pacific through transcontinental trains . . 


Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
S. E. CORBIN, Gen. Agt. 
152 Geary — San Francisco, California 
H. A. LEE, Gen. Agt. 
621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL 


J. C. Reinhard, Principal, Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 


On has often heard the remark, “The spirit of that school is fine.” Every 
student body has an individual spirit which is directly traceable to the faculty 
and principal. 


Just as surely as the principal establishes the esprit de corps of the faculty, 
just as surely does that something in the faculty definitely form the spirit of 
the student body. If only there could be found a recipe for developing and 
keeping alive this esprit de corps, the cause of education would be greatly 
benefited. 


Just what are the attributes of a faculty that functions one hundred per 
cent? 


Happiness, cheerfulness, willingness to work without being driven, neigh- 
borliness, helpfulness one to another and to a stranger in their midst, a feeling 
of oneness — of belonging, of gladness and thankfulness that they have the 
chance to teach, a desire to learn and use the best methods, and to do every- 
thing possible for the good of the child. These attributes mysteriously sift 


from the faculty to the student body and then you have that fine school spirit 
that is so much to be desired. 


Perhaps we should even extend this to the superintendents and members of 
the Board of Education, for their attitudes also may do much toward raising 


or lowering the morale of the teachers and principals and thus in turn affect 
the pupils. 


Study the spirit of the principal of a school and you will find there the 
answer to the spirit of the student body. Therein, to my notion, lies a princi- 


pal’s real, fundamental work — to develop and maintain a fine spirit that may 
be felt throughout the school. 


Consumer Credit and Its Uses, edited by 
Charles O. Hardy of The Broodings Insti- 
tution, with a group of coauthors, a volume 
of 275 pages, published by Prentice-Hall, 
New York City, is a comprehensive mono- 
graph on consumer credit covering institu- 
tions, services, costs and social aspects and 
ig sponsored by Consumer Credit Institute 
of America. 


die bdlnne 


. . . say discriminating edu- * * 
cators who appreciate lux- 
urious comfort, streamline 
service, and the social 
prestige this hotel always 
shares with its guests. 


Western Paceifie 


Eaary in February the San Francisco 
passenger office of Western Pacific Railroad 
Company was moved to larger quarters at 
299 Post Street, diagonally across Union 
Square from the old location at Powell and 
Geary. 


Doubles .... $6up 


This is the headquarters of the Exposition 
Flyer, the new crack train to Chicago, in- 
augurated last year and contiriued this year, 
partly because of the 1940 Golden Gate 
International Exposition, but mostly because 
the train has proven so popular with the 
traveling public. 


ons 


/ —- 
LIME LAT 


MRE Haas 












































































WRITE for the free booklet describing 
Alberta’s wonders, and learn why 
hearts beat faster in this enchanted land 
of scenic grandeur. Start planning now to 
spend exciting, carefree days with new- 
found friends, and to enjoy the thrills of 
hiking, trail-riding and mountain climbing. 
Read about swimming in health-giving 
sulphur pools bubbling from the rocks... 
about golfing over such world-famous 
courses as Banff and Jasper ... about 
dining and dancing amid surroundings that 
beckon you on to romance and adventure. 
Let this land of beauty cast its magic spell 
on your vacation fun, when you join the 
thousands of gay, carefree pleasure seekers 
travelling over Alberta's hard-surfaced 
highways this Summer. 

Write today for the 
free booklet thot tells 
you graphicolly the 
full story of 
this fascinating 








playground. 
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8 ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU i 
i Edmonton, Alberta, Caneds 4 
y Please send me without charge the booklet, 7 
4 “Alberts Beckons You". T-4.SE i 
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United States Dollars Will Buy More 
of Everything in Alberta This Summer 












THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


HELP FOR EUROPE’S WAR VICTIMS 


R. E. Gillette, Director, Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area, San Francisco 


Mf ontus of war have laid a 
heavy hand on Europe. At this writ- 
ing, five nations are engaged in hos- 
tilities; one nation has fallen; at least 
six others are harboring refugees. As 
the war is prolonged, needs for relief 
from the outside world daily grow 
more acute. 


Europe's gravest relief problems to- 
day center around the mass move- 
ment of populations and the confu- 
sion resulting from the disorganiza- 
tion of national life. To fulfill its in- 
ternational obligations, American Red 
Cross has set up an emergency fund 
of $1,000,000 for impartial relief of 
the war-striken. 


The picture of students in the Cen- 
tral Trade School, Oakland, is the 
first we have received of Junior Red 
Cross members engaged in producing 
articles for refugees and other victims 
of the war in Europe. We know, 
however, that many are’ already help- 
ing with the production programs be- 
ing carried on in most every Red 
Cross Chapter throughout the coun- 
try. 

In an effort to meet the growing 
needs, the American Red Cross has 
undertaken a garment production pro- 
gram through its Chapters. It is 
natural that the Junior Red Cross 
members of the Red Cross in schools, 
with their teachers, who have come 
to look on the children of other na- 
tions as friends through more than 20 
years, should desire a share in this re- 
lief work. It is interesting to remem- 
ber now, that at the time of the Mis- 
sissippi flood, children of Poland sent 
a gift of several hundred dollars to 
be used in behalf of the American 
children affected. 


A special project for American Ju- 
nior Red Cross sewing for refugees, 
announced to Red Cross Chapter and 
school officials in ARC bulletin 688, 
has been worked out by American 
Red Cross Headquarters staff in co- 
operation with Home Economics Ed- 


ucation Service of United States Of- 
fice of Education. Bulletin 688 lists 
articles needed for children and 
gives complete directions for under- 
taking this useful program. Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross feels that the 
part taken by Junior members should 
not divert them from their educa- 
tional activities, but should be care- 
fully planned to advance desirable 
skills at the same time that, through 
united effort, the young people are 
materially helping to reduce the wide- 
spread suffering abroad. 


That this work is really needed is shown 
by the following excerpts from a report 
by Ernest J. Swift, vice-chairman of Amer- 
ican Red Cross, after a three-months sur- 
vey of relief needs in Europe: 


“Refugees from Poland present a particularly 
difficult problem, They are scattered throughout 
the Balkan countries while the Baltic States 
also have their share. Altogether there are more 
than one hundred thousand Polish refugees, 
both military and civilian in Latvia, Lithuania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Roumania. In all of 
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these countries the American Red Cross has 
furnished warm clothing, medical and surgical 
supplies and in some instances food, their aid 
being supplemental to that furnished by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies. 


“Little Finland also needs all the help the 
Red Cross can give it, In the early days of the 
conflict with Russia, the American Red Cross 
sent supplies by airplanes to the Finnish Red 
Cross and supplies will continue to be sent. The 
latest news comes from Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
Red Cross Representative, now in Finland, to 
the effect that there is need not only among 
the wounded but also among the civilian popu- 
lation which has been forced to evacuate many 
cities because of the bombing of enemy planes.” 


Tis program provides a real op- 
portunity for teachers and students 
alike to participate in a practical pro- 
gram designed to prevent suffering 
among those children who, along with 
their parents, have been forced from 
their homes in war zones, as well as 
potential war zones. 


This sharing process is one of the 
fundamental ideals of American Ju- 
nior Red Cross. It is through this 
practical expression of sympathy and 
good will that boys and girls, young 
men and women the world around, 
will come more and more to think of 
each other as neighbors. 


Members of the power sewing class at Central Trade School, Oakland, taught by 

Pauline Krasuski. In the picture the girls are shown working on boys’ shirts which 

are to be sent to the Finns. The class is also making children’s dresses. Miss Krususki 

is shown in the picture giving one of the girls some instruction. This class made 
34 shirts in January. 
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Visit Glacier Park 


Au railroads are preparing for an un- 
usually large passenger traffic this coming 
summer,” says Arthur L. Scott, San Fran- 
cisco general passenger agent of the Great 
Northern Railway. 

Mr. Scott recently returned from Seattle, 
where he attended a Great Northern meet- 
ing called to determine ways and means of 
handling the heavy traffic that is antici- 
pated. 

The Great Northern expects more than 
its share of this travel owing to the recre- 
ational facilities and spectacular scenery 
available in Glacier National Park, which 
is served exclusively by its air-conditioned 
train, the Empire Builder. 

Glacier National Park will open for the 
1940 season on June 15, at a time when 
thousands of Americans will fare forth for 
Golden Gate International Exposition and 
New York’s World Fair, with side trips to 
scenic attractions en route. 


* * ¢& 


Social studies teachers will be interested 
in Project for the Study of the Organiza- 
tion of Peace and announcement from Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System of its series of 
radio talks under leadership of Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, chairman of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. Study- 
outline (31 pages) and a package of seven 
pamphlets and reports (270 pages), cover- 
ing the field of study, may be obtained for 
25 cents by addressing Dr. E. Guy Talbott, 
field secretary, World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches, 68 
Post Street, room 325, San Francisco. 

Dr. Talbott is widely known throughout 
the West for his work in the field of peace. 
He states that “this is the most important 
project for world peace undertaken in the 
United States since the World War. It is 
desired that local study groups be started 
in every community. It is a democratic edu- 
cational process.” 


Arithmetie Games 


Foun pprant Arithmetic Games, the 
games that put the Fun in Fundamentals, 
are all that their name implies. There are 
four — addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. Each is a drill in one of the 
fundamental processes in which must ap- 
pear every combination the child has had. 
They take the place of flash cards, pages 
of combinations and other drills. 

Two to five may play. Each class must 
have its own sets of cards, except classes 
that know all their combinations and are 
using the cards to gain speed. 

At first the children play with only the 
combinations and answers that they know. 





When a new combination is presented, after 
counting objects and using number stories, 
the children may fix the combination in 
their minds by filling a sheet of paper with 
the combination and its answer. Then the 
two cards, the combination and its answer, 
are placed with the cards with which they 
play. 

Besides providing fascinating, competitive 
drill for pupils learning their combinations, 
Fun-D'’Drill Arithmetic Games are excellent 
for remedial work. The slow have a chance. 
No players are left on the side lines. 

These games require no supervision, are 
played quietly, and may be used with any 
text. For further details address the inven- 
tor, Mrs. Anita V. Emery, 2755 Monroe 
Road, £anta Rosa. 


* * * 


National Institute of Credit 


Nationa Institute of Credit, San 
Francisco chapter, holds praiseworthy edu- 
cational monthly meetings, San Francisco 
Board of Trade Auditorium, 444 Market 
Street, 6:30 p.m. 

California school-people interested in the 
important fields of credit and credit man- 
agement are invited to visit one or more 
of these sessions, at their convenience. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained by addressing 
J. H. Early, chairman of the educational 


Go Along With Californians to... 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
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A. L. Scott, General Agent, Pass. Dept. 
679 Market’ St., San Francisco 
Telephone SUtter 6051 


It’sdifferent! It’sexciting—riding, 
hiking, swimming, cruising, sight- 
seeing in this ‘‘Sublime Wilderness.”’ 
It’s restful—living in modern hotels, 
chalets, and trail camps! Rates are 
-travel costs low by train 
to Portland or Seattle, then on the 
famous Empire Builder to Glacier 
Park entrance. Why not plan early 


OR 605 Central Bidg., Lo 


VACATION "= 
SUGGESTIONS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFERS YOU AN EXTENSIVE 
SELECTION PACKED WITH INTEREST - ENJOYMENT 


46 TOURS and CRUISES 
- 1 DAY TO 52 DAYS. 
FROM $6.75 TO $775 


* Alaska + Mexico *« Havana 
* Panama * Yucatan + Guate- 
mala *« South America *« Ha- 
waii *« New Zealand * Australia 
* Pacific Coast Resorts *« Yo- 
semite Sun Valley *« Death 
Valley Palm Springs *« At- 
lantic Seaboard *« Ask for book- 
let, “‘Vacation Trip Suggestions.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


609 W. 7th St. Los Angeles 
MUtual 4301 

253 Post St. San Francisco 
EXbrook 1083 


American is Travelers C. es 
Hell Apeecice p Exores Tranelers Cheanes wy 





committee, at 604 Mission Street, room 702, 
San Francisco. 

Of the forum type, each meeting is under 
leadership of some one leader in his chosen 
field. Here is an excellent opportunity to 
witness the modern Credit Executive in ac- 
tion. 

The National Institute of Credit, through 
these local educational programs, is making 
a highly meritorious contribution to the 
progressive self-training of credit men. 
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W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
3 Angeles 
Telephone VAndike 1201 


Please send literature and complete costs for vacation in Glacier Park. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


THE REVIEW OF PROPOSED TERRITORIAL CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


I, January of this year a procedure 
was invoked, for possibly the first 
time in California, which may well be 
given consideration as a successful 
method of arbitrating disputes arising 
over proposals to effect changes in 
the boundaries of school districts. 


During the latter part of 1939 a pe- 
tition was presented to Kern County 
Board of Supervisors under School 
Code sections 2.480-2,497 petitioning 
for the calling of an election in Bel- 
ridge Elementary School District to 
determine if that district should be 
transferred from Kern County Union 
High School District to Taft Union 
High School District. All these dis- 
tricts are located in Kern County. 
Belridge Elementary School District 
has an assessed valuation of approx- 
imately $20,000,000 and the proposed 
transfer of the district was of very 
considerable moment to the high 
school districts concerned. 


The School Code sections cited provide, 
in brief, that an elementary school district 
in one high school district may, under cer- 
tain conditions, be transferred to another 
high school district if two-thirds of the elec- 
tors of the elementary school district voting 
at an election held for that purpose, vote in 
favor thereof except that the governing 
board of the high school district from 
which the elementary school district is trans- 
ferring may protest the transfer to the 
county board of supervisors having jurisdic- 
tion in which event a board of review com- 
posed of three county superintendents of 
schools of non-contiguous counties appointed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall make a final determination of the 
matter. 


The election petitioned for was called 
and held and more than two-thirds of 
those voting at the election voted in 
favor of the transfer of Belridge Ele- 
mentary School District to Taft 
Union High School District. There- 
after, in accordance with School Code 
sections 2.487 and 2.488, the govern- 
ing board of Kern County High 
School District in due time protested 
the transfer of Belridge Elementary 


School District. Subsequently, under 
School Code sections 2.488-2.497, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
appointed a board of review com- 
posed of three county superintendents 
of schools of counties not contiguous 


to Kern County. 


The members of the board of review were 
Edgar E. Muller, county superintendent of 


schools of Alameda County, J. E. Partridge, 


county superintendent of schools of Butte 
County and Ray Adkinson, county superin- 
tendent of schools of Orange County. As 
required by the sections cited, the governing 
board of Kern County Union High School 
District, the protesting district, paid the 
actual and necessary traveling expenses of 
the board of review from the funds of 
that district. 

The board of review held a public 
hearing and devoted two days to a 
study of the situation, after which it 
submitted its report to Kern County 
Board of Supervisors. The report of 
the board of review was, in substance, 
that the general welfare of the dis- 
tricts and the pupils involved would 
be best served if Belridge Elementary 
School District was not transferred to 
Taft Union High School District, and 
recommended that the transfer be not 
made. The Board of Supervisors, as 
required by law, acted in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 
board of review, and denied the trans- 
fer. 

The reports coming from Kern 
County show a general acceptance by 
everyone concerned of the findings of 
the board of review and the existence 
of the feeling, generally, that the 
board of review dealt fairly and hon- 
estly with the problem presented to it, 
and that to the existence and work of 
the board of review was due the sat- 
isfactory settlement of a very real 
problem. 

As has been stated, this was, so far 
as records are available, the first time 
that a board of review had been 
called into being to determine the 
question of whether or not an elemen- 
tary school district should be trans- 
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ferred from one high school district 
to another although the procedure has 
been a part of the law relating to the 
transfer of an elementary school dis- 
trict for many years. 


Such a procedure is not, however, pro- 
vided for in any other law relating to school 
districts, and as a consequence there has 
never existed the opportunity to settle 
through an agency provided by law and 
familiar with the public school system and 
its objectives, the disputes which so often 
arise when attempts are made to add, or 
remove territory to or from a school dis- 
trict. The satisfaction with which the work 
of the board of review in the case dis- 
cussed was received, lends strength to the 
belief that the same procedure, or a similar 
procedure, could be used very effectively 
in all cases where two districts become 
involved in a dispute over territory. 


The numerous measures introduced 
in the 1939 session of the Legislature, 
having a special effect, attempting to 
deal with situations which have arisen 
in various sections of the state, show, 
beyond any doubt, that problems do 
exist and that the attempted settle- 
ment of these problems by the Legis- 
lature is not the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure. 


If, however, legislation could be enacted 
providing, as do School Code sections 
2.480-2.497 in the case of the transfer of 
an elementary school district from one high 
school district to another, for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising between districts 
over territory, it is probable that the great 
majority of the disputes could be settled 
amicably, satisfactorily, and lastingly. 


I, any event, the matter is one 
well worth the consideration of gov- 
erning boards of school districts and 
of school administrators and the pos- 
sibilities of legislation to extend the 
arbitration of territorial disputes of 
school districts should be carefully 
and conscientiously examined. 


* * * 


Teachers Association of San Francisco is 
presenting a lecture series, Today's World, 
at the High School of Commerce Auditor’ 
ium, concluding May 22. Speakers at re- 
maining programs are Albert Lynd, Brother 
Leo and N. Wing Mah. Mary J. Sweeney 
is president of the Association and Sylvester 
L. Kelly is chairman of the education com: 
mittee. An attractive leaflet issued by the 
committee gives complete details of this 
noteworthy course. 
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MARCH THEME: PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE SCHOOLS 


Arthur F, Corey, Los Angeles; Director, C.T.A. Consulting Groups 


The problem: Library service, although 
extremely important in any program of mass 
education, is poorly supported and in many 
areas is quite inadequate. 


What is the responsibility of the schools 
in remedying this situation? 

Is more effective co-ordination of pub- 
lic and school library agencies desirable and 
if so what can the schools do about it in 
California? 


Tix American people spend, on 
the average, about 37 cents per capita 
for library service. Eighty-five mil- 
lion people in the United States live 
in areas where library service is very 
inadequate. Of this number 45 mil- 
lion, or nearly 40% of the total pop- 
ulation, live outside of public library 
service areas. 

The urban population is relatively 
well cared for, but the provision of 
library service for the third of the 
Nation living in the country and small 
towns is an immediate necessity which 
cannot be ignored by educators. 


California Situation Is Not Typical 


California, as early as 1911, at- 
tacked the problem of rural library 
service by the passage of the County 
Library Act. This enactment made it 
possible to tax the property of the 
whole county as a basis of library sup- 


port. County libraries are now in op- 
eration in 47 of our 58 counties. This 
means that the public has library serv- 
ice available in most of rural Califor- 
nia. 


The familiar sign of the Branch 
County Library may be seen, even in 
the most remote communities, all over 
the state. The law also permits school 
districts to contract with the county 
library for service. The result has 
been a state rural school library sit- 
uation generally recognized as unsur- 
passed. 


Libraries Like Schools Show 


Administrative Confusion 


The confusion of administrative organ- 
ization which exists in our variety and mul- 


Who Uses the Public Library? 


Borrowers at public libraries are 
divided roughly into the following 
groups (Percentages): 

Students in the schools 

Housewives 


Professional people 

Adult masses 

Libraries and Schools have com- 
mon problems. 


Data from John Chancellor, 
American Library Association, 
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tiplicity of school districts and governing 
boards is paralleled at least partially in 
California public library practice. The 
leadership in library service, as in the 
schoois, is urging larger geographic areas 
as units of administration. 

In some communities county, city and 
school libraries have been combined for ef- 
ficiency and economy. The law makes such 
co-ordination possible and school people 
should be eager to explore the possibilities 
of such unification wherever 
nake it feasible. 


conditions 


Analyzing the Problem 


It has been suggested that library 
service in California could be im- 
proved in three ways. The first two 
of these areas can well be attacked by 
the schools. The third phase of the 
problem must find leadership within 
the library profession, but where such 
leadership is offered it can be encour- 
aged by educators. 


1. Could various levels of school library 
service be co-ordinated? 


In many communities at least three inde- 
pendent school 
found. 


library services may be 
The elementary, high school and 
junior college libraries operate without co- 
operation in book purchases, circulation or 
administration. In many counties there is 
an additional service known as the County 
Teachers Library operated by the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


2. Could school and public library serv- 


ices be co-ordinated more effectively? 


In spite of the fact that about half of 
the borrowers in public libraries are stu- 
dents, many schools make no attempt to 
co-operate with these agencies to make their 
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service more effective in the educational 
program. 


3. Could the various existing public li- 
brary agencies be reorganized for better 
service? 


Many counties now supporting separate 
city libraries, county libraries, law libraries, 
and district libraries might offer better serv- 
ice if united into one all-inclusive library 
service. 


School and Library Unification 
Suggested 


The President's Advisory Com. 
mittee on Education (Reeves Report) 
suggested that at least in rural areas 
in the future “the schools and libraries 
must be operated as a unified serv- 
ice” and that “the public library must 
be brought into a closer relationship 
with the school.” The Educational 
Policies Commission “foresees the ul- 
timate unification of all public edu- 
cational activities under a public edu- 
cation authority . . . embodying the 
activities now carried on by school, 
library and recreation boards.” 

These proposals have met vigorous criti- 
cism from leaders in library service — be- 
ing characterized as “the lion lying down 
with the lamb with the lamb inside the 
big. cat.” It has been argued with justice 
that until educational authorities have a 
more comprehensive view of the whole 
problem of library service such unification 
would be unwise and impossible. It has 
also been suggested that in California a 
general acceptance by the schools of county 
library service would approximate unifica- 
tion without any additional legislation and 


with benefit to both education and library 
service. 


What Can the Teacher Do About It? 


Teachers should take advantage of 
every opportunity to recognize the li- 
brarian as a fellow educator. Teachers 
can know and understand the organ- 
ization and financial support of both 
public and school library agencies. In 
the classroom they can stimulate the 
widest possible use of all facilities 
available and as citizens they can 
marshal public opinion for more ade- 
quate library service. 


Suggested Readings 


America’s Too Public Libraries, Nock, Albert, 
The American Mercury, 47:479, Aug, °39. 
California’s School Libraries, Potter, Wilson 

Library Journal, 14:142, Oct. °89. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK PROGRAM 


Ellen M. Bertie, Principal, Calaveras County; See also Page 20 


A NUMBER of the parents (moth- 
ers) of our school children are em- 
ployed outside their homes. For this 
reason it has not been easy for them 
to visit school. Last year we solved 
the problem by “featuring” the work 
of the various grades on the days that 
we had learned by personal contact, 
would enable them to visit. 


Due to this cooperation on the part 
of the parents, all but three were able 
to make at least one visit. (Note: 
They visited the following week!) A 
few of the fathers were able to come 


and did! Many of the parents visited 
twice. 


Special Committees by Rooms 


Special committees were appointed 
in each room to arrange the exhibits 
in art, woodwork, sewing, social 
studies, sand-table, and Best Work 
corners. A flower committee brought 
and arranged fresh flowers daily. 


Each child played host and hostess 
to his parents, providing a chair, and 
presenting the visitor's record for sig- 
natures. He also took the initiative 
in showing penmanship booklets, li- 
brary reading records, spelling records, 
health chart, library nook, etc. 


The following letter was sent to the 
parents and friends: 


California State Library, Henderson, Library 
Journal, 64:481, June 14, °39. 

Community Library Service, Coolidge, C., NEA 
Proceedings, 1939, p 110. 

Consolidating Town and School Libraries, Haile, 
M. V., Wilson Library Bulletin, 13:712, 
June °39. 

Cooperation between Public and School Li- 
braries, Shortess, L., Library Journal, 64:45, 
Jan. 15, °39, 

County and Regional Libraries, Gannt, E., 
School Life, 24:186, March ’39. 

County Library and the Rural School, T. J. 
Durell, Library Journal, 63:628, Sept. 1, ’38. 

Extension of Library Facilities in Rural Areas, 
Wilson, L. R., School and Society, 49:364, 
March 25, ’39. 

Joint Public School Library, Grosse Point Park, 
Library Journal, 65:72, Jan. 15, °40. 

Librarian Chats with Faculty, Minster, NEA 
Journal, 28:281, Dee. °39. (Suggestions to 
teachers about better methods of encouraging 


Valley Springs 

Dear 

This week is Public Schools Week. Once 
a year a week is set aside when the schools 
hold “open house” and the parents and 
general public are invited to come to the 
school and become familiar with present 
day educational methods. 

No special entertainment is being offered. 
We want you to see the school as it is be- 
ing operated daily. The program will be 


‘varied to accommodate parents who are 


in business or whose time is limited gen- 
erally. 


The following schedule will be followed: 
Primary 


Wednesday: 10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. Grades 1 
and 2. 


Thursday 10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 
and 3. 
Friday: 10:00 A.M.-1130 A.M. Grade 3. 


Every day from 2:30 P.M. on— the work of 
Grade 4. ; 


Grades 2 


Upper Grades 


Wednesday: 11:30-12:00. 
Dancing, 

2:30-330. Social Studies. 

Thursday 1130-12:00. Music Appreciation. 

2:30-3:30. Current Events, 


Friday 10:00-11:00. Oral Reading and Read- 
ing Tests. 


On Friday from 1:15 on, the children 
of the primary will present some dramati- 
zations involving daily work in Oral Eng- 
lish and Speech, some songs, and the 
Rhythm Band. 

The upper grades will present some two- 
part singing and Folk Dancing. 

We urge you to come and visit as many 
classes as possible. 

Cordially yours, 
Ellen M. Bertie, Principal. 


Music and Folk 


library use by pupils.) 

Mass Education and the Public Library, Chan- 
cellor, Library Journal, 65:54-6, Jan. 15, ’40. 

Library Crosses the Bridge, N. J. Ferguson, 
School and Society, 47:814, June 25, ’38. 

School Librarians Test for Principals and Sup- 
erintendents, Belknap, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 12:96 0°37. (Very thought provoking 
and stimulating to administrators.) 

Social Services and the Schools, Educational 
Policies Commission, °39, pp 27-42. 

Library Service, Joeckel, Carleton, Advisory 
Committee on Education, '38. 

What School Library Service means to Rural 
Education, Hefferman, Educational Method, 
19:154, Dec. ’39. (Describes county library 
service in California.) 

Work With Schools, Haverhill, Mass., Public 
Library, Campbell, Wilson Library Bulletin, 
14:181, Oct. °39. (Reports program of co- 
operation between library and school au- 
thorities.) 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Arthur D. Browne,* State President, California Student-Teachers Association 


A, a student I would like to “cry 
out of the dust” and voice a long- 
stored-up feeling for myself and 
many other students. 

Many teachers are queer! It doesn’t 
seem possible that once they were stu- 
dents just as we are now. 


They often seem so distant, so cat- 
egorized and exalted to pedagogic ped- 
estals, that they appear to be strange 
creatures of knowledge sent from an- 
other world to indoctrinate us with 
their learning! 

At least, that was the way many 
students, including myself, claim they 
felt about some of their high school 
teachers! 

How do you judge the reactions of 
your students toward you?) How do 
you know that you are “putting over” 
yourself and your subject-matter to 
them with a degree of permamency? 


If our public schools were not a 
compulsory institution, how many 
pupils would honestly re-enroll for 
your classes? 

The teacher’s problem is reduced 
to this: What criteria may be used to 
understand the attitudes and reac- 
tions of my students well enough to 
know if my teaching technic is pop- 
ular? As a student I would humbly 
like to offer some suggestions upon 
this problem that might be useful. 


1. As a basic attack, one might 
try to socialize with young people 
often, not as a teacher, but as one 
of the crowd. There is a danger, of 
course, in becoming too friendly with 
one’s pupils. Wise judgment and a 
lot of tact are necessary as guards 
against this situation. Youth organ- 
izations, — boy scouts, girl scouts, 
young peoples church groups, and the 
like, — provide excellent opportun- 
ities for socialization. Here you meet 
young folks on their own ground. 
You learn their type of thinking and 
interests. If you are adaptable, you 
may be fortunate enough to be able 
to think on their level when you are 





*Student, San Jose State College. 


trying to understand their attitudes. 
When you become habituated to their 
viewpoints, you will better know 
what they like and dislike about 
teachers. 


2. As a second suggestion, I re- 
commend that students on the sec- 
ondary levels be given a voice con- 
cerning the way in which they are 
taught. 


Such a thing seems absurd at the 
present time. In the first place, most 
teachers never expect a student to 
correct his or her teaching technic. 


In the second place, the student, 
like the small child when company 
is present, never thinks of trying to 
offer any suggestions —at least not 


audibly. 


Nevertheless, definite criticism 
could be made available by obtaining 
teacher ratings by the students. I be- 
lieve that anyone who investigates the 
study of pupil-ratings of secondary 
school teachers made a few years ago 
by Dr. Roy Bryan of Columbia Uni- 
versity will be convinced that ratings 
by pupils is an excellent critique of 
teaching technics. 

In fact, one of his conclusions is 
that the average ratings of groups of 
pupils are much more reliable than 
the ratings of a few administrators.* 


3. Teacher ratings might be done 
informally by the pupils grading the 
teacher on a few characteristics or by 
writing an unsigned short criticism of 
the teacher's technics. The use of this 
method is excellently depicted by Er- 
nest C. Steele of Belvedere Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, in his ar- 
ticle in Sierra Educational News, Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 


Then there is the more formal 
method of using a_ standardized 
teacher-rating chart as a means of 
gathering pupil attitudes. A very sim- 
ple one should be selected and com- 
plete instructions be given on how to 
use it properly. For more desirable 
eclectic results, a combination of both 





1. Teachers College Record, Nov. 1937, p. 157. 
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the informal and the formal ratings 
should prove to be the most scientific. 

In addition to gathering the above 
data, it would be well for teachers to 
review Frank Hart’s book, Teachers 
and Teaching, in order to keep in 
mind the qualifications attributed to 
popular and unpopular teachers by 
10,000 high school seniors. 

Also, the opinions of your ex-pu- 
pils, being tempered by time, no 
doubt would be another source of re- 
velation on your pedagogism, al- 
though memory and sincerity are the 
teetering points on which the rel. 
ability of such data would sway. 


* * at 


Among the multitude of American mag- 
azines, The Desert Magazine stands out 
unique like the desert itself. Published 
monthly by Desert Publishing Company, 
636 State Street, El Centro, it is now in 
its third volume. The iflustrations are su- 
perb and the articles are of genuine edu- 


cational interest and value. 


a * x 
Kern County Bulletin 


C.T.A. Kern County division issues 
a News Bulletin of unusual attractive- 
ness and merit. 

The initial number (February) comprises 
6 mimeographed sheets. The Bulletin is 
mimeographed at Wasco Union High 
School; Paul R. Bowers is editor; produc- 
tion manager is Catherine 
N.Y.A. out-of-school student. 

How your C.T.A. dues are spent are ex- 
plained in the following article from this 
issue: 


Zeilman, a 


1. $2 of the three dollars goes to the 
State C.T.A. Office to carry on the general 
program of the state organization. 

2. 50c of the dollar that remains, is 
dispersed as follows: 


20e per member is returned to the Division. 


15e per member is given to the County Su- 
perintendent for Institute purposes. 


10¢ per member is apportioned to Classroom 
Teachers Department. 


be per member is apportioned to Welfare 
Fund of the Central Section. 


3. The remaining 50c is used to carry 
on the work of Central Section. The items 
in general are (a) Council meetings, (b) 
Committee meetings, (c) Printing and gen- 
eral expenses, (d) Secretary’s salary and 
secretarial expense, (e) Two delegates to 
N.E.A., (f) Apportionments to the various 
Diviisons in addition to the 20c per mem- 
ber and an additional apportionment to the 
Classroom Teachers Department. 


HEALTH COMES FIRST 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D.; President, Stanford University 


Bean has become inclusive 
of a great many new factors in our 
modern scheme of living. 

Health is more than the mere op- 
posite of being sick. 

For the individual, health implies 
mental well-being as well as physical 
vigor and bodily strength. 

For the community, health assumes 
adequate protection for water and 
food supplies, suitable safety provi- 
sions for schools, highways, and pub- 
lic buildings, safeguards against com- 
municable diseases, and satisfactory 
hospital facilities, all under the direc- 
tion of trained, competent workers 
who think in terms of health rather 
than of cure. 


We must deal constantly with un- 
necessary difficulties, because too 
often we think and act in terms of the 
correction of things that are wrong 
rather than dealing with the whole- 
some. 

Teachers, probably more than 
others, realize how far short of the 
optimum both individuals and com- 
munities usually fall. Teachers are 
dealing day after day with children 
who are the end products of good con- 
ditions and of bad and everything in 
between. They see what can be accom- 
plished through good health care; they 
must struggle with the handicaps 
caused by neglect and ignorance. 
They see daily why it is as important 
te work out a health program with 
students as an academic program. 

We in California have deliberately 
prolonged the period in which our 
boys and girls are kept in school and 
out of occupations. We want to pro- 
tect our children, physically and men- 
tally. We want to aid and encourage 
them in their development and to 
help them to achieve self-dependence. 
We want them to have the rights, and 
to be ready for the responsibilities of 
participating citizenship. We believe 
the longer time for school experiences 
serves this purpose. The school’s task 
in this achievement is shared by 
school administrators, school physi: 


cians and nurses, and teaching staffs, 
but teachers carry the main lead. 


Teachers must be alert to detect 
health difficulties of sight, hearing, or 
other abnormalities not evident with 
cursory examination. Teachers must 
be watchful to sense disturbed emo- 
tions which may lead to serious men- 
tal conditions. I often wonder 
whether our diligence to assist teach- 
ers on the health side matches our 
concern for traditional courses and 
grades and degrees. It seems reason- 
ably certain in relation to teachers 
and students that if health is safe- 
guarded, brains work better. 


Childrens Charter: 1930 


The Conference on Child Health 
and Protection called by Mr. Hoover 
in 1930 adopted a Children’s Charter 
which sets forth the fundamental 
rights of every child to health pro- 
tection in the broad sense. Of the 
19 points of the Charter, 12 set goals 
toward which our school programs 
can advantageously be aimed. I offer 
them for your reconsideration: 


For every child spiritual and moral train- 
ing to help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life 


For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most pre- 
cious right 


For every child from birth through ado- 
lescence, promotion of health, including 
health instruction and a health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation, 
with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained 


For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. For younger chil- 
dren nursery schools and kindergartens to 
supplement home care 


For every child a community which rec- 
ognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, moral haz- 
ards, and disease; provides him with safe 
and wholesome places for play and recrea- 
tion; and makes provision for his cultural 
and social needs 


For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
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guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfaction 

For every child such teaching and train- 
ing as will prepare him for successful par- 
enthood, homemaking, and the rights of 
citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood 

For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which mod- 
ern conditions subject him — those to which 
he is directly exposed and those which, 
through loss or maiming of his parents, 
affect him indirectly 

For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, and for the child who is mentally 
handicapped, such measures as will early 


- discover and diagnose his handicap, pro- 


vide care and treatment, and so train him 
that he may become an asset to society 
rather than a liability. Expenses of these 
services should be borne publicly where 
they cannot be privately met 


For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelli- 
gently as society's charge, not society's out- 
cast; with the home, the school, the church, 
the court and the institution when needed, 
shaped to return him whenever possible to 
the normal stream of life 


For every rural child as satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the city 
child, and an extension to rural families of 
social, recreational and cultural facilities 


To make everywhere available these mini- 
mum protections of the health and welfare 
of children, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for 
health, education, and welfare, with full- 
time officials, coordinating with a state-wide 
program which will be responsive to a na- 
tion-wide service of general information, 
Statistics, and scientific research. This 
should include: 


a. Trained, full-time public health offi- 
cials, with public health nurses, sanitary in- 
spection, and laboratory workers 

b. Available hospital beds. 

c. Full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in spe- 
cial need due to poverty, misfortune, or 
behavior difficulties, and for the protec- 
tion of children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation, or moral hazard 

For EVERY child these rights, regardless 
of race, or color, or situation, wherever he 


may live under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag. 


He Y directing our efforts toward the 
achievement of these ideals in California 
communities, large or small, we can steadily 
make important gains for all of the children 
in every one of our 58 counties, from Al- 
pine with its few to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco with their many. 
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LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


A FINNISH TEACHER TELLS HOW BOMBS ENDED THE SCHOOL YEAR 


W. L. White, Special Correspondent, Helsinki 


% HEARD about the last day of 
school in Finland from a girl who 
was then a teacher in Helsinki Public 
School No. 8, and who is now in the 
drab gray uniform of the Lotta Sword 
and cooks for 80 soldiers as a volun- 
teer without pay, and was in a restau- 
rant last night for the first time since 
the war, and left her knapsack in the 
coatroom but kept on her coat be- 
cause all Finland is chilly for want of 
coal. And this is how she told it: 

“It was during the second hour 
when the children were studying 
arithmetic, and during the third hour 
the girls would have gone to their 
needlework classes and the boys to 
their wood working classes. 

“The first one was away off, and I 
thought it was blasting in a quarry. 
I knew better but I hoped it was that. 
Most of the children did not notice. 
Then came the second one much 
nearer, and I still wanted to think it 
was blasting in a quarry. More of 
the children looked up. Then I was 
afraid to go to the window and look 
out to see if it was really blasting in 
a quarry, because they were noticing 
and it would frighten them, so I still 
stayed at my desk. This classroom 
was on the very highest floor. 

“You see, the war was never de- 
clared, so I could not be sure it might 


not be only blasting. But then came 
the first alarm sirens, from far off, 
and just after, more of them, and then 
even the children knew what it was, 
and all of them looked at me. 


“And a few who were most fright- 
ened started for the door, but 1 
rapped and told them to go back, it 
would be just like fire drill, only 
there would be no hurry and also that 
they must get all their things out on 
top of their desks. 


“Across the hall it was the singing 
hour for the next class, and they were 
singing so loud I knew the teacher 
could not hear the sirens. So while 
my children were getting things out 
of their desks I stepped across the hall 
and told the other teacher. 


“Outside the shells were falling 
closer and closer, and I knew I must 
keep my children busy or they would 
be frightened by the noise. So.I told 
them they must rise and pass out and 
downstairs, row by row, as in fire 
drill, only they must take all their 
books and pens and tablets and pen- 
cils and erasers with them, because 
there would be no more school.” 

And that was the last day of school 
in Helsinki. — Reprinted through 
courtesy of San Francisco Chronicle, 
from its issue of February 6. 





Samuel W. Robertson 


Recentry a remarkable letter by a 
group of Santa Barbara citizens was pub- 
lished in a newspaper there as an editorial, 
following the death of Samuel W. Robert- 
son, for 20 years a teacher in the high 
school. Upon his retirement in 1931, he 
was made an honorary life member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and later be- 
came a member of the city board of edu- 
cation. 


His son, Assemblyman Alfred W. Rob- 
ertson, has made and is making a similar 
splendid record as a consistent friend of 
public education. As member of the As- 


sembly Committee on Education during the 
fast two sessions, he has always worked for 
the best interests of children and schools. 
In the 1937 session he was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. At the 
1939 session he introduced A.B. 1632 to 
relieve retired teachers from the compulsory 
$5 per month payment into the Retirement 
Fund, but it failed of passage in the Senate. 
The editorial follows: 


To Daddy Robertson. 
Dear Teacher: 


We boys and girls you taught so long, in 
the classroom and in the world, have never 
found it difficult to talk with you and hear 
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your answers when you were not present. 
You sent out a living and very real part of 
yourself to go with each of us. Therefore 
there is no real reason why we should not 
write to you today, despite the fact that 
something happened Tuesday night that is 
supposed to have barred the written and 
spoken word between us. 


As it has always been, we write to 
acknowledge our debts to you. Of course, 
these debts cannot be paid now. But that 
makes very little difference. They were and 
are the kind of debts that never could be 
paid. You gave to us out of a wealth of 
those things that few men have the coin 
to buy and for which fewer men have the 
willingness to pay. They were forward 
moving things that could not be turned 
back to the giver. You taught us that they 
must always be kept moving forward and 
outward from yourself or they will perish 
and be lost. 


During the 20 years you taught in Santa 
Barbara High school we made some feeble 
attempts to express our appreciation for 
what you gave us, in addition to the con- 
tract service of a teacher to pupils. As 
pupils we had some small realization — it 
has been growing ever since —that the 
teaching you were not paid for was the 
teaching we were exceptionally fortunate to 
be receiving. We dedicated our school te 
you when the first class you saw through 
all four years was graduated. We dedicated 
to you the annual of the last year in which 
you taught in class room. With school 
children’s recourse to textbook phrases we 
tried to express our realization of the fact 
that you had given us what no textbook 
can hold. 


All this was like a child's gift to a par-, 
ent. You had given even the ability to 
appreciate your giving. We gave back a 
tiny part and thought it was ours to give. 


And so it continued for more than ten 
years after your formal teaching was ended. 
And so it is in this letter today. Those 
who do not know the relation between us 
may call this a “final tribute.” But we 
know that we will “write many times 
again — little notes about this and that to 
the living something you left with us and 
to which nothing serious happened on Tues- 
day night. 

YOUR PUPILS. 


Harry Tyler, dean of counseling, facra- 
mento Junior College, recently addressed a 
meeting of Yolo County Teachers Associa- 
tion at Davis, speaking on problems of 
counseling and guidance. Homer H. Cor- 
nick, district superintendent, Davis, was in 
charge of the meeting. 











CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


C. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN COAST SECTION 


Lottiellen Johnson, Teacher, Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento; President 


sins has been much specula- 
tion regarding local organizations in 
our Northern Section. Representa- 
tives from one county have wondered 
what other counties are doing. In 
order to clarify the subject and to 
have some facts with which to formu- 
late conclusions, a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to executive board 
members in each county. 


Questionnaire (in part) 
Local Associations 


Is there an association of the teachers in 
your county? Are the meetings at stated times? 


Members 


Do the members join by choice? Are the 
teachers made members by virtue of their teach- 
ing position? 


Dues 

Do you have dues? 
Officers 

Are the officers elected by the group? 
Meetings 


Do you have outside speakers? Are the pro- 
grams prepared by the teachers acting as com- 
mittees? Is there time for informal discus- 
sion? 


Education of Teachers 


How in your opinion is the best method to 
acquaint your teachers with the problems that 
face education today? 1. By articles printed 
fin Sierra Educational News? 2. By letters 
given to your superintendent? 3. By one per- 
son presenting the matter at your association 
meeting ? 


C.T.A. Consulting Groups 


Have you study groups who are using the 
material prepared by the C.T.A. Policies Com- 
mission ? 

Twelve questionnaires 
turned. Eleven counties have local or- 
They meet once, twice, 


If an emer- 


were fre- 


ganizations. 
or three times a year. 
gency occurs, the machinery is avail- 
able for calling the group together. 
Whether we approve or disapprove 
the idea as a matter of principle, it is 


becoming more and more evident that 
organized action is necessity. 


The counties in the Northern Sec- 
tion have many isolated school dis- 
tricts. With school terms beginning 
late in the summer and closing early 
in the spring, there is a hardship im- 
posed when meetings are too numer- 
ous. The turn-over in these districts 
is heavy. Furthermore the teachers 
are scattered during the summer in- 
terim. Thus a great deal of energy, 
both on the part of the superinten- 
dent and of the officers of the asso- 
ciation, is expended renewing interest 
in professional attitudes. 


City Teachers Association of Sacra- 
mento is one of long standing. One au- 
tomatically becomes a member as soon as 
he accepts a position with the city school 
department. There are two stated meet- 
ings each year. Extra meetings may be 
called when necessary. Each school build- 
ing elects a representative to the Buildings 
Council. This group plan the work of the 
association for the year. Dues are collected 
each fall when an inclusive professional 
dues canvass is conducted. The legislative 
years are often strenuous. 


Sacramento County has a live organiza- 
tion. Membership is left to the choice of 
of the individual teacher. Outside speak- 
ers are invited to give talks. These often 
lead to interesting discussions after the 


Lottiellen Johnson. President 
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speaker has presented his point-of-view. In 
addition to the meetings of the association 
there is a county-wide study program as 
suggested by the National Education Asso- 
ciation Policies Commission. 


Six of the organizations have regu- 
lar dues. Four have no stated sum. 
The tenth county holds a dinner meet- 
ing once a year. Every teacher in 
that county is expected to attend. 


All of the associations elect their 
own officers. The developing of 
leaders in our educational organiza- 
tions is important. It furthers the 
Democratic ideal, where leadership is 
not left to one individual but is scat- 
tered throughout the masses. Thus 
standards are raised and the group as 
a whole benefits. 


The returns show that the executive 
board members believe that articles in 
Sierra Education News are the best method 
of acquainting the teachers with what is 
going on in the educational world. 

Certain phases of information are best 
received when presented by the superinten- 
dent who is the authorized leader of each 
county group. Upon the holder of that 
office rests the responsibility of guiding the 
educational forces within his jurisdiction. 


There are other matters that a represen- 
tative choosen by the association may pre- 
sent with great effectiveness. 


It is reassuring to have the representa- 
tives of the Classrooms Department feel 
that the Journal is accomplishing the de- 
sired ends. The teachers are reading Sierra 
Educational News. The magazine contains 
a wealth of material on many subjects per- 
tinent to education. No longer needs a 
teacher ask— Where can I get informa- 
tion? Her problem is one of selection. 

The Policies Commission publications 
are not receiving the attention that they 
deserve. Competition for the teacher's time 
outside the schoolroom is too great. The 
curriculum activities in many school sys- 
tems are utilizing the most ardent work- 
ers. The evolving courses-of-study, with 
their extensive references, keep all the other 
teachers reading and studying continuously 
so as to use the material in the classroom. 
This is fine teacher participation. 


Scattered communities make study groups 
difficult. It is almost impossible to get to- 
gether. The books might be passed from 
one teacher to another as a professional 


book club. 


One teacher remarked “I must pass by 
all this enticing material with longing eyes. 
I have trifold relationships, — my teaching 
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job, my interest in the world around me, 
and my hobby. All of these plead for my 
time and attention. It is difficult to main- 
tain a happy balance.” 


This is a fair statement of the case for 
many of us. There is so much to enjoy. 
The days are not long enough to do any 
part of what we would like to do. 


Local Speakers 


a comes again this 
spring to furnish speakers for Public 
Schools Week. Some of the organiza- 
tions in the community have an edu- 
cation program. These are opportun- 
ities to furnish interesting accounts of 
the services the school are rendering. 


We should build friendly _ relations. 
There are phases of the school activities 





that vitally interest parents. The speaker 
would do well to know something about 
the group he is to address. 


One organization is arranging to have 
a number of speakers with selected sub- 
jects. A little printed or mimeographed 
memorandum will be forwarded to those 
groups who may be interested. Such a list 
will help in the choice of guest speakers. 
Friendly chats are a help in establishing 
cordial relations. 


I have found that “Personality of the 
Teen Age” is a subject that appeals to 
guardians of youth groups. These talks 
lead to other invitations. It is a fine op- 
portunity to show how the schools are 
combatting youthful delinquency. It also al- 
lows a chance to express upon adults the 
fact that the great majority of our stu- 
dents are fine young people who want to 
know how to do the right things. This is 
the conviction of countless teachers. 


NYA IN CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION SECONDARY SCHOOL AID PROGRAM 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Pein. Youth Administra- 
tion for California has recently re- 
leased a report of its work in Califor- 
nia high schools during the period 
1935-39. The report is based upon 
a study conducted by Ruth Macfar- 
lane under general direction of a spe- 
cial committee composed of a number 
of leading California educators with 
Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent 
of schools of Oakland, as chairman. 


The committee’s purpose to eval- 
uate frankly and honestly the work 
of the NYA in California secondary 
schools seems to have guided every 
phase of the investigation. Source ma- 
terial for the study was collected by 
means of two questionnaires; one ad- 
dressed to 460 high school principals, 
the other addressed to a sampling of 
2078 school aid recipients in selected 
schools. Replies were received from 
345 high school principals and from 
1483 student recipients of aid. 


Definition of a Youth Standard of 
Living 


The special committee on evalua- 
tion of school aid undertook, at the 


outset of its investigation, the difficult 
task of setting up a basic criterion 
that might serve to determine what 
constituted need on the part of the 
secondary school student. In ap- 
proaching the problem a distinct de- 
parture from conventional lines of 
thought was made. 


Educator’s Reactions to the Concept 


of a Youth Standard 


The committee decided that the 
need of the individual youth should 
be considered separately from his fam- 
ily connections; that a functional con- 
cept of a youth standard of living 
should be developed in connection 
with the School Aid program which 
would have direct reference to the 
needs of a youth in his own age- 
group, and which would be capable 
of modification with respect to his 
particular school and locality. 


Replies from high school principals 
indicated a general agreement with 
the idea of the committee that a sep- 
arate standard of living for high 
school youth is feasible. 


In general the consensus of opin- 
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ion expressed in replies was that such 
a youth standard should include the 
following: proper food, at home and 
at school; suitable shelter; proper 
clothing; dental and medical care, and 
sufficient spending money to provide 
wholesome recreation and participa- 
tion in student activities. 


What Is an Acceptable Youth 
Standard in Terms of Money? 


There was a very general opinion 
that the youth in high school should 
not be compelled, nor expected, to get 
along on the barest necessities. In the 
interests of a wholesome development 
of his personality, he should have suf- 
ficient spending money to maintain 
his self-respect. 


The investigators, in attempting to 
determine what an acceptable youth 
standard of living might be, for pur- 
poses of study divided recipients of 
aid into three groups: (1) students 
who live at home; (2) students who 
live away from home, but receive 
some aid from their families; (3) stu- 
dents who are entirely on their own. 

Estimates based upon actual bud- 
gets of student types indicate accept- 
able standards for the three types of 
students to be as follows: 


Acceptable Standard 
Based on Monthly 
Expenditure of 


1. Student living at home.................. $10 
2. Student living away from home...... 26 
3. Student living entirely on his own 43 


These figures become rather start- 
lingly significant in the light of the 
fact that the maximum aid possible 
for a student to earn under NYA is 
$6 per month, the actual earning be- 
ing only $4.77 per month. 


The effects resulting from low ex- 
penditure budgets of students receiv- 
ing what may, for want of a better 
term, be called “subsistence stan- 
dards” are hinted at in this quotation 
from the report: 


“The lack of proper dental and medical 
care caused considerable concern. It was 
noted that not only was there an urgent 
need for education along the lines of proper 
dental and medical care, but students should 
be safeguarded against impairment to their 
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Table 1. Percentage Distribution of Families of School Aid Recipients by Income Status 


Per Cent of 
Family Total 
Income Families 
$ 00—399 7.93 
400—599 13.32 
600—799 24.10 
800—999 18.00 
1000—1499 20.44 
1500—1999 4.10 
2000 & over 1.37 
Unknown 10.74 


Total 100.00 


Median Income of Families Receiving Relief at Some Time During 1933-39............... 
Median Income of Families Not Receiving Relief .0..2.0.0.0000.0-ccc-s--. 


Median Income of All Families ......... 


Per Cent 
of Families Receiv- 
ing Relief at Some 


Per Cent of 
Families Not Re- 
ceiving Relief at 
Time During 1933-39 Any Time During 

Inclusive* 1933-39 Inclusive 

8.78 7.10 
16.90 9.86 
30.69 17.73 
17.37 18.60 
13.69 26.98 

1.54 6.59 

-29 2,40 
10.74 10.74 


100.00 100.00 
epuniesencase ee aie 
- 815 


*Per cent of families receiving relief at some time during 1933-39: 49.5. 


eyes or teeth resulting from neglect. More 
well trained health-nurses were considered 
necessary. Inadequate housing was de- 
POA. cis)” 


The tendency on the part of stu- 
dents to reduce expenditures for food 
in order to spend more in support 
of their 
clearly shown. 


“social self-respect” was 
Lunches, estimated by 
principals to require a minimum of $3 
per month per student, actually cost 
on the average 85 cents per month. 
Clothing and other “school expendi- 
tures” (such as fees, supplies, etc.) 
were apparently of greater importance 
than lunch to the student. 


Degree of Need 


The income status of families of 
students receiving NYA aid is given 
above in Table 1. It will be seen that 
approximately one-half (49.5%) of 
the families of such students had re- 
ceived relief some time during the pe- 
riod 1933-39. The average annual 
family income of the entire group was 
$815. For the relief-receiving half the 
average annual income was $722. For 
the other half the average annual in- 
come was $905. 


A QUESTION by this time will 
have arisen in the mind of the reader: 
How many California high school stu- 
dents are affected by conditions of 


need? The investigating committee 
took some pains to answer this ques- 
tion. Based on what appears to be 
conservative estimates in the 345 high 
schools studied, 15.2% of all high 
school students (about 60,000) would 


need some aid in order to achieve the 
acceptable youth standard set up by 
the committee. 


Actual recipients of student aid in 
1938 amounted to 3.5% of the total 
high school enrollment. For three 
reasons, however, this figure cannot 
be taken as the true measure of need 
relative to the subsistence standard: 


1. Many students, probably in- 
cluding those in greatest need, were 
not enrolled in high school. 


2. Applications for school aid con- 
cerned a limited age group of 16 years 
or over; thus approximately half the 
high school enrollment was excluded. 


3. A quota system prevailed under 
which, in many schools, applications 
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were not received after the local quota 
had been exhausted. 

In all probability, as many as 15,- 
000 California high school boys and 
girls stand in need of financial aid, 
in addition to what their families can 
afford them, in order to achieve even 
the “subsistence” standard set up by 
the committee. 


Local Student Aid Program 


Of the 353 high schools reporting, 
168 reported no organized student-aid 
programs other than NYA. The other 
185 high schools reported various 


‘forms of student-aid within the school 


or community. For the most part 
such aid consisted of part-time em- 
ployment, but sometimes was given as 
outright grants. Sources of such funds 
included the following: 


1. Student welfare funds provided by 
student dances and by other types 
of benefits; 

School district funds, usually for 
janitorial and other types of mainte- 
nance service; 

Funds from cafeteria, student store, 
ice cream and candy stands. 
Student body funds; 

Towel and other fees; 

PTA welfare funds; 

Transportation fund; 

Contributions by teachers. 


Types of employment afforded by 
student-aid programs of the schools 
are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Type of Employment 


Janitorial and maintenance 
CI, . cniiscccetcnsivivirrmitninninii 
Yard maintenance .... 

Clerical 


Busses — driving or maintenance ..... 
Laboratory assistance 

Candy and ice cream stand 

IG iscsi scchcencatateaiccianstbeceal 

Shop work 

Student bookstore ... 


SR@arrrrr> 


Construction 


Agricultural 

Printing press ......... 

Student Body Store 

Stockroom and departmental assistance....... 
RII Sissons ysctsuccpincseastoncenbbasaes 
Checkroom  ......:........ 

Dairy Department . 

Woodchopping ......... 

Production Room .. 

Art 


Repair, athletic equipment ........................ * sicdgieaa 


No, of Schools Reporting 


eo ek eS TE OE ee Se ee 
~~ eee mere NNN NNN WAAR A 


Qn ea nnHhH fF A oO FR Mm A 
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Local Aid Programs Inadequate 


Important as such local student-aid 
programs may be, they are, apparent- 
ly, far from sufficient to meet actual 
needs: The report sums up the aid 
just described in the 185 high schools: 

“These schools, however, were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and even in 
them, it was impossible for the school to 
meet all student need. Only one in fact 
offered a sufficiently large work program of 
its own to warrant a smaller NYA allotment 
than would otherwise have been considered 
on the basis of enrollment and need.” 


as the National Youth 
Administration program the federal 
government has accepted, for the 
present at least, a measure of respon- 
sibility for the education of the youth 
of the nation. The financial costs can 
be computed accurately in dollars and 
cents. The results can be computed 
somewhat less surely in years of 
school attendance. But in all prob- 
ability there are other effects not in- 
cluded in such objective computations. 


What of the youth themselves? Are 
they, as adolescents, being confirmed 
in habits of dependence? Is the Amer- 
ican spirit of self-reliance being stifled, 
and its antithesis, the “gimme” spirit, 
fostered? Or, on the other hand, is 
the NYA aid program validly educa- 
tional, not only directly by keeping 
youth in school but indirectly by in- 
culcating fundamental character traits: 
habits of perseverance and work, 
thrift, socially wholesome attitudes? 


The committee frankly undertook 
the difficult problem of evaluating the 
NYA program from the standpoint of 
its educational validity. Its findings 
were far from conclusive with respect 
to subjective effects upon the students 
themselves. Of the 353 question- 
naires returned from high schools, 345 
answered a question concerning the 
effect of NYA aid upon the employ- 
ability of the students. Of these, 289 
reported that students were more em- 
ployable because of such aid, and gave 
the following reasons: 

1. Through vocational training 
received from the assignment..151 
2. Through the development of 


good work habits resulting 
from the assignment ............ 110 


3. Because the assignment made 
possible more effective recom- 
mendations to future employ- 
GE oeneeittan tite nacmeaaies 15 

4. Because NYA assistance en- 
abled students to continue 
their education, and in some 
cases to go on to higher edu- 
cation 


In 22 cases replies were to the ef- 
fect that NYA aid made students less 
employable; 34 replies were qualified 
in respect to local circumstances. 

The special committee in charge of 
the study apparently approached its 
investigation with considerable knowl- 
edge of the student’s aid program’s 
existing weakness. To quote from the 
report itself: 

“The committee was aware of weaknesses 
along two fronts: (1) the program was 
not fully justifying itself as a part-time em- 
ployment program; and (2) inadequate 
supervision by the school was reflecting 
itself in undesirable student attitudes.” 

In the hope of improving the pro- 
gram for the future, high school prin- 
cipals were requested to make recom- 
mendations concerning: 

1. How to make the NYA student more 
employable in his own community; 

2. How to improve the student's in- 
dustry and self respect; 

3. How to prevent the development of 
dependence. 


Recommendations for Improvement 
of the Program 


1. The NYA program should be in- 
tegrated with the community, following a 
survey of community needs and job oppor- 
tunities; 

2. White-collar work should not be 
overemphasized; employment aspects of 
the program should be emphasized on the 
basis of student abilities, and not on basis 
of need only; 

3. NYA jobs should have value both 
to the student and to the community; use- 
less “busy-work” should be strictly avoided. 

4. Accurate timekeeping and job-rating 
are essential. Careful teacher-supervision 
is required, and insofar as possible a pro- 
motion system and graduated wage scale 
should be applied. 

5. The relief angle should be elimin- 
ated, and the employment aspect empha- 
sized. 


Every high school principal in the 
state should read the report of the 


Special Committee on Evaluation of 
the School Aid Program. The NYA 
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student aid program constitutes, in a 
sense, as great a break with tradition 
as did (only a few generations ago) 
the founding the free public education 
itself. 


The time has not been very long 
since many people declared it wrong 
“to take money out of one man’s 
pocket to educate another man's 
child”; when many said that to make 
education free to everyone would 
mean reducing our free citizenry to 
pauperdom. 


The danger of that is now past. The 
American spirit has prevailed even in 
the absence of “freedom to remain 
ignorant.” To attend a public school 
is not to be classed as a pauper. 


However, we are only now coming 
to the knowledge that much of our 
boasted equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been highly theoretical— 
an excellent subject for Fourth of July 
oratory, but not entirely supported by 
actualities. The NYA may be looked 
upon as an honest attempt to make 
real to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore our American dream of equality 
through public education. Along with 
the hope for the realization of that 
dream lie very real social dangers— 
deterioration of character, dependence, 
breakdown of the American spirit of 
self-reliance, and the development of 
unwholesome social attitudes. 


The Report itself is by no means 
conclusive. It serves to reveal trends 
in the NYA program which have de- 
veloped during its first four years of 
operation in California. 
revealed are critical. 


The issues 
Can the newly- 
recognized needs of our young citizens 
be met in ways conductive to self-re- 
liance and independence? Can such 
aid be made to foster long-cherished 
traits of American character? 


Wr rs claiming to have 
answered these questions conclusively, 
the Report closes with a note of op- 
timism: 

“It was the general consensus of opin- 
ion that weaknesses in the operation of 
the program by participating schools were 
on the whole unnecessary, and that im- 
provement could be easily effected within 
the existing administrative framework of 


the schools.” 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


ANOTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK IS APPROACHING EVERY CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL. HOW IS YOUR SCHOOL GOING TO PARTICIPATE THIS YEAR? 
THESE SUGGESTIONS MAY HELP YOUR LOCAL OBSERVANCE COMMITTEE 


Joseph Burton Vasche’, Oakdale 


—— annual observ- 
ance of Public Schools Week has been 
set for April 22-26, 1940. Charles 
Albert Adams is again serving as 
state general chairman, while a large 
state committee and many local com- 
mittees are at work preparing publi- 
city and planning program details. 


This year’s observance offers every 
California school the opportunity to 
interpret its work to community pa- 
trons. The eminently-successful ob- 
servance brings the school into close 
working contact with all major com- 
munity organizations — civic groups, 
service clubs, lodges, churches, par- 
ent-teacher associations, the 
American Legion, all coordinate with 
the schools in this noble undertaking. 

The steering committee for every 
local observance should include repre- 
sentatives from each major commun- 
ity organization, although responsi- 
bility for direction will remain upon 
the school representatives. 


and 


Practical Suggestions 


The following suggestions, repre- 
senting just a few of the many pos- 
sibilities, may prove helpful in the 
planning and direction of your com- 
munity’s observance of Public Schools 
Week this year. 


1. Plan the entire observance pro- 
gram with exactness. Best results 
will come after a definite overview 
of the whole program has first been 
made, followed by minute planning 
of each component detail. Local com- 
mittees must be appointed well in ad- 
vance so that time will be available 
for handling all features of the week. 

The observance program must con- 
tain a variety of interpretative feat- 
ures, well-organized, geared to the 
level of Mr. and Mrs. Average Cit- 
izen, and comprising, in major part, 


activity materials. Time, careful 


planning, and wise selection of pro- 
gram are essentials to success of every 
observance. 


2. Public Schools Week is a com- 
munity-wide observance, and as such 
should be a cooperative endeavor, in 
which the school, the home, the 
church, and the community, join to- 
gether in consideration of mutual 
problems of American education. Re- 
sponsibility for directing the program 
lies upon the school, but in your com- 
munity make every effort to have the 
week characterized by combined ef- 
forts of all lay and civic groups. 


Plan presentations before as many 
community organizations as possible 
—contact every group. Make this 
years your community’s most out- 
standing observance. 


3. During Public Schools Week 
this year make your community con- 
scious of what your school is doing. 
A splendid basis of approach would 
be through comparison of the School 
Program of Today with that of, say, 
a generation ago. Analysis of school 
records of all types, student news- 
papers and yearbooks, and local news- 
paper files, will provide one with an 
endless amount of material to be used 
in the preparation of news stories and 
speeches, while a vast display of pub- 
lications, photos, and records of pre- 
vious school days will offer an inter- 
esting contrast. 


Your observance might well be 
geared toward the vast body of 
alumni, who are the school’s most ar- 
dent boosters, and who are always 
anxious to keep abreast of develop- 
ments. 


4. The program should include 
many effective demonstrations and 
exhibits. In larger communities it is 
desirable for the schools to hold a 
Public Schools Week display in a 
downtown store building, where it is 
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available to many thousands of vis- 
itors. Smaller communities utilize the 
school plant, using halls and class- 
rooms and the auditorium as display 
area. 


Many schools, both large and small, 
hold a one-day open house, at which 
parents and friends are invited to visit 
classes, to see displays, and to attend 
auditorium programs. In some cases, 
a special night openhouse reproduces 
a typical school day, with buses run- 
ning, all students attending regular 
classes, and the entire atmosphere 
natural, with visitors permitted to at- 
tend classes of his choice. 


The advantage of the demonstra- 
tion and exhibit is that they give def- 
inite insight into what the school is 
actually doing, the type of under- 
standing which every school wants 
every citizen to have. 


5. Student participation should 
characterize all details of the observ- 
ance. Student speakers are always 
popular with community groups, and 
with the assistance of administrators 
and teachers, are able to organize 
speeches which present all-important 
phases of the school—the type of 
information which the school wants 
to have presented. 


Such student speakers may be used 
before all organizations during Public 
Schools Week, a practice which will 
meet with popular approval, and at 
the same time contribute much to the 
interpretative process. 


6. A special issue of the student 
newspaper might be issued devoted 
entirely to a consideration of the 
work of the school, the curricular and 
activity aspects. Such an issue might 
be prepared by the regular newspaper 
staff, with the cooperation of the fac- 
ualty observance committee. 


The board of trustees might be 
willing to defray costs of such an is- 
sue, and authorize its mailing to all 
residents of the district. Such an ed- 
ition can contribute much to the com- 
munity, provided it is given proper 
organization. 


7. School-home relationships might 
be strengthened at this time of year 
by the preparation of a “good-will” 
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letter from the administrator to the 
parent, in which are stressed various 
of the basic attitudes and objectives 
of the school, as well as extending a 
personal invitation to attend the Pub- 
lic Schools Week program. The let- 
ter must be exactly-phrased, and must 
radiate sincerity and friendliness. Such 
a letter should not exceed one page 
in length, might well be mimeo- 
graphed, and must be mailed to all 
patrons. 


8. Local newspapers can be im- 


portant links in the whole interpreta- | 


tive process. Larger city systems pre- 
pare elaborate publicity for Public 
Schools Week and for days preceding 
and during the observance the col- 
umns of daily newspapers are filled 
with pictures and news stories per- 
taining to the schools. 


In smaller centers, the bi-weekly 
and weekly-newspapers are always 
most generous in the amount of full 
publicity given local schools. Your 
committee may find it advantageous 
to plan issuance of a series of well- 
prepared news stories and photos, or 
it might even undertake publication 
of the Public Schools Week supple- 
ment of the local daily or weekly 
newspaper. 


9. Local radio stations provide 
many possibilities in connection with 
observance of Public Schools Week. 
Committee contact with station man- 
agers will lead to the granting of air 
time which may be used for spot an- 
nouncements and for program pro- 
duction. 


Effective radio programs featuring 
student, faculty, and lay talent, pro- 
duced under direction of the public 
speaking department, and advertised 
through all available publicity chan- 
nels, should attract a wide audience 
and stimulate great interest in the 
school. 


If your observance committee is 
using radio this year for the first time, 
it might be best to plan occasional 
one or two-sentence announcements 
(details of the observance, facts 
about the schools, did you know that? 
etc.,) for presentation starting with 
the week previous and continuing 
throughout Public Schools Week, and 


one or two 15- or 30-minute pro- 
grams during the week itself. A ra- 
dio program to be good must be re- 
hearsed minutely, and participants 
must expend an endless amount of 
practice time. 


10. Greatest care must be exer- 
cised in the selection of speakers 
to address community audiences at 
feature Public Schools Week pro- 
grams. The typical audience is a lay 
audience — one which is interested in 
schools because children are in school 
—and one which really knows little 
about the system itself. 


To inform and to interest must be 
the speaker's objectives—he must 
stand on common ground, speak in 
understandable language, and _ instill 
within his listeners sincerity, and con- 
fidence, and cooperativeness. 


A lively, interested, informed lay- 
man, and there are many, offers best 
possibilities as a speaker, because he 
will not only avoid pedagogical ram- 
bling, but his remarks, coming from 
someone outside the profession, will 
bear much weight. 


Be satisfied only with the services 
of a really outstanding speaker for 
your community observance — if one 
is unavailable, eliminate an address 
from the program this year, and sub- 
stitute activities in its place. 


‘Bou committee might like fur- 
ther help. The following references, 
bearing directly upon this topic, 
should offer some practical sugges- 
tions. 


1. American Education Week materials, 
available from the National Education As- 


sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
2. Grinnell, John E., Interpreting the 


Public Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 

3. Moehlman, Arthur B., Social Inter- 
pretation: Principles and Practices of Com- 
munity and Public-School Interpretation, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 
1938. 

4. Vasche’, J. B., Public 
Week,” Sierra Educational News, 
1938, pp. 17-18. 


5. Waterman, Ivan R., “Public Schools 
Week,” California Schools, March, 1938, 
pp. 51-56. 


Schools 
March, 
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ELEMENTARY schools 
in the U. S. house approximately 22 
million children, but what about that 
one million not attending any school? 


AY DURABOUND, the new 
WINsTON patented binding, meets Class 
“A” library binding specifications—and 
adds other features to set a “‘new high.” 
Write for list of DURABOUND titles. 


Ay “41S, REGNI cupiditate 
inductus, . . . . Dixit perfacile esse, 
cum virtute omnes praecederent, totius 
Galliae imperio potiri.”” Even long be- 
fore Christ, the dream of conquest per- 
meated the mindsofmen. Caesar’s Gal- 
lic War in SEcoND YEAR LaTIN by Fred 
S. Dunham is replete with proof that 
history repeats itself. Latin vitalized by 
a modern social significance awaits your 
students in THE WINSTON LATIN SERIES. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“A MAN WHO KNOWS ANOTHER LAN- 
GUAGE IS WORTH TWO MEN.” 


—Napoleon 


“WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAN, YOU 
LEARN SIMULTANEOUSLY HOW TO 
SPEAK, UNDERSTAND, READ AND WRITE 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. WITH THAT 
PLAN, LEARNING A LANGUAGE IS A 
THRILLING ADVENTURE.” 


—E£. B. de Sauze 


















AY EVERY YEAR wore 
schools adopt Dr. de Sauzé’s CLEVELAND 
PLAN because it repeatedly yields results. 


AP ADVERTISER'S Utopia: 
One American business appropriates $15 
per minute for industrial research. 


APY ENTHUSIASM of educa- 
tors for Easy GROWTH IN READING inun- 
dates the Winston offices. The carefully 
chosen concepts and that low vocabulary 
load are what we claim them to be—“‘the 
primary teacher’s dream come true.” 


AVY SEMANTICS, the science 
of the meaning of words, is a hobby for 
educated minds. The ancestry of words 
evokes surprise and dispute. Take car- 
nival, for instance. One authority claims 
it is derived from carne (meat) and vale 
(farewell). Thus carnival would mean 
“O flesh meat, farewell!” Originally, it 
represented the festival just before Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of abstinence 
in Lent.—Check your semantics in your 
Winston DIcTIonary. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BI aad earns 
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COINS AND HISTORY 


VISUAL EDUCATION ADVANCED BY FACSIMILES OF GREAT COINS 
OF HISTORY 


Nadine Hammond, President, Historical Coinings Society, San Francisco 


Girar events in history, begin- 
ning several hundred years before the 
birth of Christ and ending only with 
the establishment of the American 
Colonies —all illustrated and made 
real to our school children by fac- 
simile reproductions of the rarest and 
most beautiful coins of the various 
epochs! 


This newest aid to visual education 
in California schools and the rest of 
the country has been perfected after 
years of intensive research by a group 
of San Franciscans who have formed 
the non-profit Historical Coinings 
Society* to make this educational plan 
possible. 

Leading educators and school ad- 
ministrators who have examined the 
program have publicly acclaimed it 
as “exceedingly interesting and use- 
ful to historical instruction, adding 
concrete interest and zest to our 
knowledge of the past.” 


It is a result of an ever-growing 
belief that old coins as material for 
curricula enrichment have been some- 
what neglected as an interesting short- 
cut to history that the plan has been 
developed. True, there is a reason for 
this seeming neglect —coins, unlike 
most postage stamps, are costly, and, 
in many instances, absolutely unob- 
tainable. But they do exist, or most 
of them do at any rate, and it is by 
combining the collections of the 
British Museum and similar establish- 
ments throughout the world that the 
Historical Coinings Society has been 
able to reproduce the 180 most famous 
coins of all time. 

These coins, strung like pearls on 
the thread of 2,500 years of history, 
are reproduced in metalized plaster 
sets, showing both the obverse and 
the reverse of each specimen. The 
process itself is a secret one, de- 
veloped at considerable expense. 

Beneath each coin, in the attractive 


*Office: 8668 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


trays that contain and protect them, is 
a succinct story of the coin and its 
place in history, told in a “believe-it- 
or-not” style that is particularly 
appealing. 

For several years now trays like these 
have been circulated, without cost, 
among a limited number of California 
schools. Children of all ages (par- 
ents, too!) are fascinated by this 
“March of Money.” In glorious array 
the coins of ancient Greece lead, their 
finely sculptured gods and godesses 
the pinnacle of coinage art. 


Next, the Macedonian, Syrian, Per- 
sian, Egyptian and Roman coins of- 
fer a portrait gallery of heroes, states- 
men and queens with their interesting 
headdresses, coupled with the sym- 
bols of their achievements on the ob- 
verse. These coins speak aloud on 
the art, politics, commerce, invention, 
and agriculture, as well as the mil- 
itary and domestic customs of the 
times. The distinctive Jewish coins 
make Bible stories doubly real. 


But that is not all! Next the Byzan- 
tine, Crusader and Medieval, are fol- 
lowed by the odd-shaped coins of 
Far Asia. The legends and histor- 
ical backgrounds of that group are 
too varied and numerous even to 
suggest here. Then the Latter Age 
European coins, along with the coins 
of the Discovery Voyages and colon- 
ization of America bring our “march” 
up to very familiar ground. 

To supplement these actual fac- 
similes, the Society is endorsing a plan 
tc place coin albums in the hands of 
all children. Also to encourage the 
collection of beautiful metal-foil repli- 
cas, “Mint-o-Seals,” of rare coins listed 
above. These replicas, die-cut and 
embossed, look and feel like coins. 
Adhesive on the back, they can be 
attached to the album like stamps. 
Thus many children will for the first 
time see what the great coins of his- 
tory look like. 

The collection, were the coins real, 
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would represent a cost of more than 
$50,000. From the enthusiastic re- 
sponse the Society’s exhibits received 
at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, it can be expected that many 
teachers and parents will outdistance 
the children in interest in acquiring 
for themselves full albums of coin fac- 
similies. 


Awonc the many distinguished men 
and women on the general advisory com- 
mittee of the Society may be mentioned 
Honorable John Allan, keeper of coins, The 
British Museum; Professor Oliver M. Wash- 
burn, professor of the history of art, Uni- 
versity of California; Peter B. Kyne, author 
and novelist; Reverend Peter M. Dunne, 
S. J., history professor, University of San 
Francisco; George H. Earle, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; Julia C. Altrocchi, poet and 
author; Rabbi William M. Stern, Temple 
Sinai, and Reverend Charles Campbell of 
Missouri Methodist Episcopal Synod. 

Endorsement of the Society's plan of 
making available to school children these 
coin reproductions, with their individual 
stories, has been given by a large number of 
leading educators. Among them are: 

Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of 
schools of San Francisco; Aubrey A. Doug- 
las, chief of the division of secondary edu- 
cation, State Department of Education; 
William S. Briscoe, assistant superintendent, 
Oakland Public Schools; Reverend James 
H. Long, superintendent, Parochial Schools 
of San Francisco; Frank de Lemos, assistant 
director, Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford 
University, and many others. 


* * * 


Safety Edueation 


D, Frank K. Foster, associate in 
education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, notes two important 
documents in connection with Califor- 


nia’s concerted effort to establish 
Safety Education in the program of 
the public schools: 


1. Suggestions for Safety Instruction in 
the Public Schools, a 24-page bulletin is- 
sued by State Department of Education; 
prepared, according to Dr. Walter F. Dex- 
ter, State Superintendent, to assist teachers 
and school executives in the development 
of the program of safety education. 

2. Symposium on Safety Education, pre- 
pared under direction of Dr. Frank K. 
Foster and published in California Journal 
of Secondary Education, December, 1939. 
Dr. Foster represents the State Department 
in the coordination of California safety ed- 
ucation. 
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JUNIOR SCIENCE 


BASAL READING 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SCIENCE IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


The Series: 
Understanding Science 
Book One — Grade 7 


Science for Daily Use 
Book Two— Grade 8 


Science for Human 


Control 
Book Three — Grade 9 


STEP BY STEP 
IN ENGLISH 


WATKINS AND PERRY 


A NEW JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES 


An incomparable cycle treatment of science for 
pupils of the junior grades. Covers all sciences 
in elementary easy treatment, expanding progres- 
sively from year to year. Beautiful format and 
illustrations; unparalleled program of experimen- 
tation, informal and activity-types. 


Barr-NEAL-FOSTER 
STORM-SANDERS 


A NEW LANGUAGE SERIES — Grades 3-8 


The Series: 
Fun With Words Gr. 3 
With Tongue and = 
4 
Words and Their Use 
r. 5 
Better English —_ 
Gr. 6 
Knowing Your 
Language Gr. 7 
Strength Through 
English Gr. 8 


An outstanding contribution to elementary educa- 
tion is made in this new language series unique 
in its planned, developmental sequence of instruc- 
tion from grade to grade. Based on “The Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English.” Exceptional pictures. 


-- THE INTERMEDIATE READERS - - 


and the accompanying equipment of the series: 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GaTEs-HuBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Readers: 


Let’s Look Around 
Fourth Reader 


Let’s Travel On 
Fifth Reader 


Let’s Go Ahead 
Sixth Reader 


Publication of the equipment for the intermediate 
grades completes this leading basal reading pro- 
gram through the 6th Grade. Readers, Preparatory 
Books, and Manuals. 


Also ready: ALL ABOARD, new supplementary 
pre-reading book for this series; Pre-Primer Pre- 
paratory Book; and UNIT READERS for the 
2nd and 3rd Readers. Write for full information. 


350 Mission STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CAMERA IN BIOLOGY 


THE STILL CAMERA IN BIOLOGICAL PRESENTATIONS 


Loris C. Oglesby, Head, Science Department, Atascadero Union High School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


Mhoca has been written at one 
time or another on materials for the 
presentation of biological material to 
the high school class. The author has 
found little mention of the camera as 
a method of presentation. 

Visual education comes in for its 
share of attention but the term con- 
notes purchased or rented material 
made up by someone whom the 
teacher and his class do not know and 
have never heard of. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to minimize the importance of visual 
education material, but it is the pur- 
pose to open up a new field for the 
biology teacher —a field that is lim- 
ited only by the teacher himself, his 
initiative, ambition, time, and money 
available. 

The use of the still camera by the 
teacher to aid him in his problems of 
presentation is the major theme of 
this article. What may be problems 
to one teacher are easily solved by an- 
other, and yet, no matter how effec- 
tive a teacher is, he can always be 
more efficient. It is with the thought 
in mind of opening a new field for 
those teachers who have not thought 
of it before, and to give the teachers 
who have used these methods some 
new ideas, that this article is written. 

The still camera is plastic — prob- 
ably more plastic than the moving- 
picture camera and certainly cheaper 
to operate. Skill in making good stills 
comes somewhat easier to most people 
than in movie work. Anything that 
can be taken with a movie camera can 
be photographed with a still camera, 
and many things that could not be re- 
produced by the movie can be by the 
still. 

The still camera has the advantage 
in that it does not require a series of 
related subjects to photograph. One 
picture may be all the instructor 
would need to illustrate a point but 
in movie work it would require at 
least a 50-foot roll of film which 


would run through the projector so 
rapidly that the students would not 
have time to digest the material by 
the time it was all over. The technic 
involved for movie making and pro- 
jection is much more involved than 
for the still camera. 

The methods of photography are 
covered so thoroughly in many pub- 
lications that it is not necessary to go 
into the technical details here. There 
are few people who have not had con 
tact with a camera in some form or 
other, but there are only a compara- 
tively few people who have so com- 
pletely mastered the camera that they 
know exactly the results that will be 
achieved before exposing the negative. 

The teacher who wishes to make 
his camera give him material aid in 
his teaching must master the instru- 
ment. The more good photographic 
literature he reads the better mental 
equipment he will have to make good 
pictures of things that he really wants 
to show. 


Camera and Projector 


The equipment needed is a camera 
and a slide-projector with an adapter 
for the size of the slides of the cam- 
era. If a 35 mm. camera is used a 
positive transparency can be made 
from the negative and then each 
frame can be mounted in glass instead 
of having the added expense of lan- 
tern-slide material as needed in the 
larger cameras. 

A word of caution is needed here. 
The slides will be no better than the 
projector makes them, so it is poor 
economy to save money when pur- 
chasing a projector. 

After a teacher has decided upon 
the type of picture he wishes, he can 
decide upon the camera. The mod- 
ern miniature camera is probably the 
most versatile of all. Color film can 
be used in them as well as the black 
and white, and the expense of opera- 
tion is cut to a minimum. Each frame 
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can be mounted in glass for lantern 
slide or else the whole length of film 
can be left and projected as such. 

There is no question as to the ad- 
visability of projection. Besides allow- 
new meaning when projected to large 
size and viewed at a little distance. 
With a good projector and a good 
screen the slides can be projected with 


reasonable efficiecy in a fairly light 
room. 


‘Ruse are many different priced 
cameras on the market, but to the 
teacher who is not photographically- 
minded, it might be well to learn to 
master a cheap camera before going 
into the highly precise instruments 
which are advertised in practically 
every magazine. A camera is a piece 
of scientific equipment, and, if the 
user regards it as such and himself as 
a scientist, good results will be as- 
sured. The camera consists of a lens, 
a shutter, and a diaphragm. Each was 
made scientifically and together they 
must be used scientifically. The cam- 
era is capable of producing good pic- 
tures if the user is capable of taking 
them. 


There are many reputable photo- 
graphic finishers who will process the 
film and make slides for a reasonable 
sum. However, if the teacher is a 
photography enthusiast much of this 
work can be done by him or his class. 
Added interest is taken by the stu- 
dents if they are allowed to aid in the 
preparation of some of the material. 


The slides, once made, are perma- 
nent and can be put in a permanent 
slide-library which can be built for the 
whole school, no matter how large. 


Uses Are Manifold 


The uses of the camera in the pres- 
entation of biological material are so 
many that it is impossible to mention 
more than a few of them. Nature- 
study and nature appreciation are the 
things one thinks of at first, but there 


are many others. Human anatomy 
and physiology can be presented with 
the camera as well as a survey of ani- 
mal and plant life. The author has 
made several microphotographs of cell 
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division and these, coupled with pic- 
tures of diagrams, have aided immeas- 


urably in the presentation of mitosis. 


and meiosis. 


Nature-study and appreciation cer- 
tainly should come in for major con- 
sideration in any functional course in 
high school biology. With our pres- 
ent-day transportation there are few 
teachers who could not have interest- 
ing and valuable summer experiences 
which could be recorded on color 
films and later made into glass slides. 
Many biology classes cannot take field 
trips. In lieu of field work a series 
of color slides would do wonders to 
stimulate interest and desire to learn 
within a group of students. 


Nature in the Classroom 


All biology teachers who are worthy 
of the name are lovers of Nature and 
all Nature means. To bring Nature 
to the classroom is a problem that 
only a few have solved. “Canned” 
visual education is better than noth- 
ing, but the teacher can put life, inter- 
est, humor, and color into lantern- 
slides that he, himself, has taken. 


There are few places in the United 
States which are not within a few 
hours automobile drive of natural 
beauty. There are few places outside 
of the cities which are so completely 
civilized that all wild life has van- 
ished. Initiative and patience are all 
that are necessary to make a series of 
marvelous nature slides. 


The uses of the camera within the 
laboratory itself are tremendous. 
Microscopic life, stained and prepared 
microscopic slides, diagrams, and 
charts all lend themselves to the 
camera. Most of the better 35 mm. 
miniature cameras can furnish a micro- 
scopic attachment, but, if the camera 
maker doesn’t make an adapter, one is 
easily made with a ring-stand, clamp, 
and a piece of black paper. The ring- 
stand and clamp are used to hold the 
camera and the black paper to exclude 
extraneous light. 


Diagrams lend themselves very 
nicely to picture-taking provided that 
the diagrams are inked on white paper 
with lines sufficiently large to show 
well. The author had the privilege 











of taking an advanced course in 
cytology, and the drawings made of 
mitosis and meiosis proved very satis- 
factory for classroom use. Most teach- 
ers, by looking back through their 
college laboratory material, will find 
ideas if not subject-matter. A few of 
the many diagrams that can be drawn 
and photographed are Mendelian 
heredity, osmosis, stem structure, re- 
production, photosynthesis, respira- 
tion. There are many others but 
these few may give some ideas as to 
what can be done. 

A class rarely has enough charts. 
This may be due to any of several 
reasons with expense probably being 
the major item. Room for these 
charts plays a very important part. 
Charts are easily photographed in 
color and, once photographed, they 
take up little room and the expense is 
cut to a point where the average 
school can afford them. 


Care must be taken to a point that 
no copyright laws are violated when 
photographing charts or other mate- 
rial for classroom use. 


* & * 


High School Poetry 


Natwionat High School Poetry Asso- 
ciation announces March 25 as the closing 
date for the submission of manuscripts for 
Third Annual Anthology of California High 
School Poetry. 

Each pupil may submit as many poems 
as he or she wishes. 

Details regarding contest may be obtained 
from National High School Poetry Asso- 
ciation, Dennis Hartman, secretary, Garfield 
Building, Los Angeles. 


* * cs 
Aleohol and Tobaeceo 


Assoctatep Lecturers, Madison Col- 
lege, Tennessee, of which Julius Gilbert 
White is president, publishes Madison Col- 
lege Health Educator, devoted to the cause 
of health and character education. They 
also issue series of colored lantern-slides on 
alcohol and tobacco. 


* x * 


Leo B. Baisden, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Sacramento, is making two series 
of addresses in Texas during March at re- 
gional meetings of Texas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Last summer he lectured at Uni- 
versity of Texas in School Administration 
and supervision. 
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Arthur G. Butzbach, principal, Lower 
Lake Union High School, Lower Lake, Lake 
County, recently was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Olson to the Board of Governors, 
Mendocino State Mental Hospital, Ukiah. 





Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete infermation 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San FRAncisco Los ANCELES 
San Dteco OaKLanp 
Lone Beacu Santa Ana 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 
years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


300,000 PRESS AGENTS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


James L. Summers, Teacher, Fremont Adult Evening School, Los Angeles 


I WAS talking with a young mar- 
ried man who attends my adult eve- 
ning-school class. 

“Mr. Summers,” he said rather con- 
fidentially, “I used to come to this 
classroom when I was in day school. 
Seems odd to be back here. I half 
expect to see my old teachers in the 
hallways.” 

“It’s not very unusual that you've 
come back to your old school in the 
evenings,” I told him. “The same is 
true of many adults enrolled in night 
school. Even more frequently, adults 
come to the very building where their 
children are being educated.” 

He chuckled. “The school plant 
running two shifts to accommodate 
the entire family! It’s not a bad idea, 
at that. Everybody from Junior to 
Grandmother learning their lessons. 

“We have some of the grandmoth- 
ers,” I replied. “The mothers and 
fathers are probably here tonight, 
you're signed up, and since I obtained 
my general secondary credential, I 
happen to know that Junior’s well 
taken care of —” 

Right here my brain stepped on 
the brakes and skidded the tires! 
“You happen to know something 
about Junior because of the various 
education courses you took, and be- 
cause of that semester of practice 
teaching,” I said to myself. “But what 
about. . .”” Aloud, I said to my friend, 
“No, it’s not unusual that you've 
come back to your old school. Never- 
theless, it would be odd if you saw 
any of your old teachers in the hall- 
ways. The day-school teachers and 
the night-school teachers don’t have 
the opportunity to see much of each 
other.” 

While I was talking, I was think- 
ing about Keeping Our Public In- 
formed, an article by Will E. Wiley 
in the December, 1939, issue of Sierra 
Educational News. I kept right on 
thinking about it after my man had 
gone, and when I reached home that 
night, I sat down and read the article 


again. “Thousands of people,” it 
said, “are entirely ignorant of the aims 
or the needs of the modern school.” 

Perhaps I should explain that I am 
actively engaged in telling the public 
of the work of my school. Assisting 
my principal, B. L. Fitzgerald, I con- 
duct a program of public relations, 
through the medium of local news- 
papers, that is designed to attract new 
students and hold the enthusiasm of 
old ones. Hence my interest in Mr. 
Wiley’s article. 


He describes the publication of an 
illustrated school report as one effec- 
tive method of regaining “the intel- 
ligent, enthusiastic support of the peo- 
ple for the schools.” Copies of this 
pamphlet found their way to the 
reading tables in many offices. Oth- 
ers were placed in the hands of par- 
ents. An increased interest in the 
problems of the school district was 
shown in the community. 

In districts with an alert adult eve- 
ning-school program, the school re- 
port has a perfect target. Where 
would the “felt need,” the “true to 
life’ situation, the demand for ade- 
quate equipment, receive more intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic support than 
among the adults who have felt the 
need for education, and, too frequent- 
ly, have felt the pinch of inadequate 
equipment to satisfy that need com- 
pletely? 

I have asked all adults in my classes 
why they came voluntarily to evening 
school. Ninety per cent have replied, 
“I came for self-improvement.” Then 
they have explained that desire in 
terms of their economic, social, or 
cultural everyday lives. Where would 
the philosophy of the modern school 
be better understood than among 
these people? Don't the modern 
changes in the school program and 
the adult evening-school movement go 
hand in hand! 

Here, then, is the first line of 
your defenders of the school! 
Throughout California, there are 
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300,000 of these “press agents” avail- 
able to carry an accurate knowledge 
of, and a vital belief in, the modern 
school into every circle of community 
life. 

How may this understanding and 
appreciation of the day school be 
brought to the adults? In Los An- 
geles, and other cities, much has been 
accomplished through special day- 
classes which meet, frequently, in the 
same school building with the chil- 
dren. In _ parent-education classes 
particularly, parents often visit school- 
rooms to see the children actually at 
work, This is described by Howard 
A. Campion in his article The Adult 
Learner, which appeared in the No- 
vember, 1939, issue of the magazine 
Our Schools. “One of the most im- 
portant outcomes of this class, and 
others like it,” says Mr. Campion, “is 
the increased understanding and co- 
operation between home and school.” 

Actual visitation of the day school 
is the ideal method for adults to be- 
come informed of its aims and activi- 
ties. Unfortunately, this is rarely 
possible. Adults are busy by day; 
at night the schools are closed. 


On: way to clear this hurdle 
would be the production of a motion- 
picture suitable for presentation to 
adult classes. Most,schools have port- 
able projectors, and the cost of pro- 
duction is not prohibitive. Such a 
document, if made with film of pro- 
fessional size, would doubtless receive 
enthusiastic reception in local thea- 
ters. 

Another method might be found in 
close cooperation between day-school 
and evening-school teachers. In the 
friendly, informal atmosphere of the 
average adult class, the representative 
of the day school would find a warm 
greeting from both teacher and adults 
for an occasional informative discus- 
sion of the philosophy, progress, and 
present day needs of the modern 
school. Here, as in the published 
school report, photographs, charts, 
and graphs would create sharp inter- 
est. Adults who have the gumption 
to devote their evenings to self-im- 
provement are as alive to community 
problems and community achieve- 
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ments as they are to their own indi- 
vidual interests. 

In addition, each group might pro- 
fit by an understanding of the other’s 
teacher and student objectives and co- 
ordinate more keenly the mutual 
conviction that the human attempt to 
control experience and environment 
through education is a lifelong pro- 
cess. Equipped with this realization, 
both would be better prepared to in- 
form the community of how the 
school is meeting the challenge of 
modern life. 

The cooperation between day- 
school and evening-school is only one 
of a wide range of opportunities for 
effective public relations with the 
community. A partial list of others 
might include the school report, both 
as a published pamphlet and as a 
series of line cuts and half-tones made 
from charts, graphs, and photos, and 
run at regular intervals throughout 
the year in local newspapers. 

A Saturday afternoon “open house” 
demonstration of classes actually in 
session might be more effective, if less 
spectacular, than a schoolroom on the 
stage of the local theater with an ex- 
planatory lecture by a school repre- 
sentative. 

The formation of a student group 
devoted to a study of local vocational 
opportunities for school graduates, and 
conducted in cooperation with com- 
munity businessmen, would be likely 
to arouse interest. 

Use of radio time in districts hav- 
ing a station available may be added 
to the suggestion for the use of mo- 
tion pictures already mentioned. 


Tix public school as a social cen- 
ter, as well as an educational center, 
should not be overlooked. A “states” 
picnic for parents of school children 
and held on school grounds might 
prove a purposeful means of drawing 
the school closer to the community, 
if highlighted by demonstrations of 
school methods and equipment. 

Other, less direct methods could be 
the organization of little theater and 
community-singing groups among par- 
ents of school-children, and offering 
them the use of school facilities and 
close school cooperation. 


United States Public Health Service has 
recently issued an illustrative bulletin, Com- 
municable Diseases, as a source of depend- 
able information primarily for students in 
high schools and junior colleges. It dis- 
cusses about 40 infectious diseases which 
are considered “the most important for 
people living in America at the present 
time to know something about.” Distrib- 
uted by Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 25 cents. 


* * * 


Ling Ling, Child of China 


Roy W. Cloud 


Hh arr Wagner Publishing Company has 
issued an unusually interesting book which 
should be in the schools of California in 
order that the children may have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

The author, Eva D. Edwards, is a South- 
ern California teacher who has traveled ex- 
tensively and has twice visited the Orient. 
Drawing upon her intimate knowledge of 
Chinese customs, Miss Edwards has given 
an extremely interesting account of Chi- 
nese family life. 

Working with Miss Edwards in the 
preparation of the material was Sung Sze-ai, 
mother of five interesting Chinese girls. In 
planning her story Miss Edwards used the 
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visit of a little girl from America to a Chi- 
nese family living on the campus of a 
Shanghai university. This family consisted 
of the father and mother, both graduates 
of American universities, and their five 
daughters. 

Many of the incidents come from stories 
told under a large camphor tree on the 
campus of St. John’s University in Shang- 


Eva D. Edwards 


hai. Sights and scenes of China which the 
children experienced while traveling through 
the country are also described. Life in 
Shanghai and Canton and in other cities of 
China is vividly portrayed. The illustra- 
tions are especially well chosen. 

The book will be enjoyed by children 
from intermediate grades through junior 
high school. Price $1.25. 


Muzzey A History 
of Our Country 


“It is a great relief to find a unit book with chronological units.”— 


Massachusetts. 


“I particularly like the connecting of present events with past history.” 


—New York. 


“I am especially pleased with the manner in which the author presents 


the more recent history.”—Ohio. 


“His well-known style, his ability to write texts that high-school 
students can understand, and his ability to discriminate in the selection 
of materials that high-school students need to study are at the highest 
level in A History of Our Country.”—Arizona. 


“The study questions are very excellent and really thought questions.” 


—California. 


The latest (1939) edition of this book includes 
a discussion of events to 1940. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco, California 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AT CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL IN OAKLAND 


C. H. Street, Head of Boys Physical Education Department 


Be coonsravenon work on 
Castlemont High School gymnasium 
building has produced in the boys 
department what is considered the 
ideal administrative set-up. 


The entire plant is on ground level. 
Upon entering the front door you 
see a spacious tiled corridor, light 
brown in color, with the physical edu- 
cation office occupying one corner of 
the building where abundance of 
light, air, and sunshine enters. This 
is quite an advance over the many 
offices one sees stuck away in vari- 
ous odd places and a few of them 
forced to resort to artificial lighting. 


The particular advantage the four 
instructors enjoy at Castlemont is a 
counter 20 feet long, with 5 slide-up 
windows each 3 feet wide.” The mid- 
dle window is used by the student 
office-clerks as an information center, 
while each of the other windows 
bears the name of an instructor. 


During the change between classes, 
when 150 boys are leaving the plant 
and approximately a like number are 
coming to class, you will see each in- 
structor at his respective window in 
personal conversation with various 
boys eagerly trying to solve some of 
the many problems that arise in a 
physical education department. 


There it is that all boys present 
their re-entrance slips after absence. 
Boys who do not participate in that 
day's activities explain their reasons 
and receive assignments of special 


tasks according to their individual 
merits. 


The policy underlying the con- 
struction of this unit of the plant ts 
that a physical education man must 
always be readily available to his 
boys, friendly, reliable, understand- 
ing, and willing to strive to be the 
heroic ideal the boys think him. 


The staff of teachers has also suc- 
ceeded in tabulating and charting 15 


progressive lesson plans for the vari- 
ous activities which they teach. 


Instructions for each lesson are 
typed on 5” x 8” cards. Recognized 
minimum class drills or coaching tac- 
tics are indicated, with accompanying 
drawings and pictures to illustrate the 
instructions. Technical details are 
sometimes only indicated for each boy 
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raises his own problem. Past training 
and experience of the instructor indi- 
cates the approach. 

The policy regarding instruction is 
not so much the perfection of skills, 
as in interschool competitive team 
groups surrounded by team morale, 
but more for the purpose of giving 
the “coach-teacher” an opening wedge 
to create friendly relationships so that 
he may continually promote the 
habit-forming actions and attitudes 
which society considers best in the 
building of character. 


Ability squads for each activity are 
formed. A boy is shifted from one 


Master Activities Chart for Boys Gym Classes 


SPRING TERM 


Ist Ten Weeks 


Basketball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Handball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Track—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Softball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Volleyball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Social Games— 

Dancing 

Badminton 

Archery 

Softball 

Paddle Handball 


Basketball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Handball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Track—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Softball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Volleyball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Cross Country Run. 


Basketball—Lesson 7, 8, 9% 
Handball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Track—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Softball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Wrestling—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Volleyball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Cross Country Run 


Basketball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Handball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Track—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Softball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Boxing—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 

Cross Country Run. 


BIRTHDAY HANDKERCHIEF, $1.00 
Embroidered with your BIRTHDAY 
SIGN OF THE ZODIAC in Natal 
Colors. Your Birthday Color Analysis 
included with your purchase. 
EDUCATIONAL ART SERVICE CO. 
230 FirrnH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


2nd Ten Weeks 


Basketball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Handball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Track—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Apparatus—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Softball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Social Games— 

Dancing 

Softball 

Badminton 

Paddle Handball 

Archery 


Basketball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Handball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Social Day— 
Archery, Badminton, Dancing, 
Paddle Handball, Softball, 
Quiet Games. 
Track—Lesson 4, 5, °6. 
Softball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Badminton—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Tumbling—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 


Basketball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Handball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Track—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Softball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Social Day— 
Archery, Badminton, Dancing, 
Paddle Handball, Softball, 
Quiet Games 
Badminton—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Wrestling—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 


Basketball—Lesson 13, 14, 15. 
Handball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Elective— 

Track 

Softball 

Touch Tackle 

Horseshoes 

Cross Country Run 

Weights 
Social Day— 

Archery, Badminton, Dancing, 

Paddle Handball, Softball, 

Quiet Games 
Badminton—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Elective— 

Wrestling 

Boxing 

Tumbling 

Apparatus 














lst Ten Weeks 


L-10 Basketball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Volleyball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Social Games— 

Dancing 

Badminton 

Archery 

Softball 


Paddle Handball 


Basketball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Tumbling—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Cross-Country Run. 

Touch Tackle—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 


H-10 






Basketball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Wrestling—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 7, 8, 9, 
Cross Country Run. 


Junior 


Basketball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Boxing—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 

Cross Country Run. 

Touch Tackle—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 


Senior 


to the other from day to day, depend- 
ing upon his daily performance. At 
the beginning of each class-period 
each Monday the instructor explains, 
and with the help of the boys, dem- 
onstrates the “coaching” drill for that 
week. Practice and individual guid- 
ance then ensues for ten minutes 
daily, in those activities wherein the 
boys are somewhat familiar and for 
longer periods of time for groups 
slower in adaptation. 

The policy in this matter follows 
the learning rule of frequent repeti- 
tions with intervening periods of time. 
Coaching drills are taken from funda- 
mentals of the games themselves, 
simple and understandable to a gen- 
eral class of boys. Skills and tactics 
are progressively graded in difficulty 
‘from weekly lesson to weekly lesson 
and within each school grade. 

The seasonal activities chart shown 
above may be helpful in suggestions 
to others desiring to place their pro- 
grams in black and white. 


* * * 


The National Secretary, official maga- 
zine of National Association of School Sec- 
retaries, is published three times yearly and 
is now in its fifth volume. Belle S. 
Kuehny, Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, is recording secretary of the Na- 
tional Association and is also editor of the 
praiseworthy magazine. 





FALL TERM 


2nd Ten Weeks 


Basketball—Lesson 4, 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 
Softball—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Apparatus—Lesson 1, 2, 3. 
Social Games— 

Dancing 

Badminton 

Archery 

Softball 

Paddle Handball 


6. 
» 5, 6. 


om 


Basketball—Lesson 7, 8, 9. 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Softball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Volleyball—Lesson 1, 2, 3, 
Cross Country Run. 


Basketball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Touch Tackle—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Softball—Lesson 10, 11, 12. 
Wrestling—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 
Volleyball—Lesson 4, 5, 6. 





Basketball—Lesson 13, 14, 15. 
Elective: 
Touch Tackle 
Softball 
Horseshoes 
Cross Country Run 
Weights 
Apparatus 
Tumbling 
Boxing 
Wrestling 


Forum, Discussion Group and Citizen 
Assembly, a 19-page mimeographed bulle- 
tin, is a praiseworthy presentation by Ar- 
thur H. Chamberlain, director, Public Forum 
and Speakers Bureau, Northern California 
W.P.A. Education Program of the State 
Department of Education. 


Mr. Chamberlain, author of Thrift and 
Conservation, Ideals and Democracy, Inter- 
preting Education, and many other writ- 
ings, and for many years executive secre- 
tary, California Teachers Association, is ac- 
complishing a great and important work in 
the new field of the forum and discussion 
groups. Address, 216 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


* % * 


National 16mm Film Directory of Free 
Loan Films contains 1400 films, 500 of 
which are sound, from 260 sources. Films 
are listed as to subject-matter under 150 
subjects. A short description of each film 
is given where the title is not self-explan- 
atory; 40 pages; price 50 cents. — Lyle 
Miller, Scienceville High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

* bd * 


Federal Radio Education Committee 


issues a Service Bulletin, now in its fifth 
J. Kenneth Jones, director of in- 
formation for the committee, is editor of the 
bulletin. This practical, 8-page publication 
is of specific help to all who are working 
in the field of radio education. 
U. S. Office of Education. 


volume. 


Address, 


Timely Material 
For Social Studies 


LING LING 
CHILD OF CHINA 


By 
EVA D. EDWARDS 
and 
SUNG SZE-AI 


Price $1.25 


People are people the world over, as 
this new story of life in China 
shows. Customs and manners may 
differ among them, but basie needs 
are seen to be the same. 


In this warmly human story an 
American girl visits Chinese friends 
and has fun adopting the style of 
life among modern well - educated, 
city - dwelling Chinese. Through 
stories that are told and trips that 
are taken a good general under- 
standing is gained of the many other 
phases of Chinese life. 


Joint Chinese-American authorship 
makes this a book of valid informa- 
tion as well as an entertaining story. 
The manuscript of the book made 
several round trips across the Pa- 
cific for checking by its Chinese 
author, Sung Sze-ai. 


Written at a high interest level 
with a fourth grade reading vocab- 
ulary the book will appeal to chil- 
dren from intermediate grades 
through junior high school. 


Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco - - - California 








CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY GIVES OPPORTUNITIES TO PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Hazel Tripp, Santee School, Santee, San Diego County 


Seasenn of San Diego County 
are fortunate in having many oppor- 
tunities for creative expression. Two 
worthwhile been 
planned through the leadership of 
Nona Keen Duffy, rural supervisor. 


activities have 


1. For years juvenile magazines 
have carried departments for reader 
contributions, but very little had been 
done to use these opportunities to mo- 
tivate English activities. Mrs. Duffy 
arranged exhibits of the magazines, 
giving the children time to browse 
among them and to get acquainted 
with the departments open to their 
contributions. 

The “wants” of the editors were 
revealed, the length and type of let- 
ters, poems, stories, puzzles, etc., were 
noted and studied. Awards of re- 
cognition such as pins, subscriptions, 
money, etc., were mentioned. 

The mere fact that one’s story or 
letter might be used and read by thou- 
sands of boys and girls revealed the 
value of such an activity to the child. 
He saw the power of words, the value 
of thoughts, and the need for learn- 
ing to express adequately these 
thoughts. 

The prestige one received for such 
an accomplishment, the friendship one 
might establish with children all over 
the world was emphasized. Of course, 
not all children are able to “make” 
the corners or departments, but those 
who can, find their position improved. 
They can use their experiences in life 
for material in their letters and stories. 

Among the magazines that our chil- 
dren have written for are: Child Life, 
Children’s Activities, American Child- 
hood, Wee Wisdom, Cargo, Young 
America, and local newspapers. 

2. Radio now offers the children 
of San Diego County an opportunity 
to appear in broadcasts. Every Wed- 
nesday, at four o'clock, Listen Chil- 
dren is conducted by Mrs. Duffy over 
KFSD. This program uses songs, 
poems, plays, book reviews and stories 
written by children. The youthful 





artists have the privilege of reading 
their own creations over the air! What 
a chance this is to motivate creative 
work in our schools! 

Listeners write their requests for 
poems about pets, dolls, fishing, the 
train, airplanes, etc., to Mrs. Duffy. 
She responds with one of her own 
creations and many composed by chil- 
dren in our county schools. 
are presented with suitable musical 
backgrounds that express the mood of 
the poem, story, etc. 

What child would not be thrilled 
by reading something he had created 
from his thoughts, as over 500 have 
already? When he hears other chil- 
dren broadcasting their work, he is 
listening to a program of inspiration 
and interest——a program given for 
children, by children, devoid of sen- 
sational impossible situations — feat- 
ures not possessed by many of the ra- 
dio programs now offered juvenile lis- 
teners. 

The Manuscript Club is an organ- 
ization in San Diego County for ed- 
ucators desiring to write articles, 
stories, etc., of interest to the teach- 
ing profession. The members meet to 
discuss the type of material used by 
the various publications, to study the 
markets, and to criticize manuscripts 
of the group and offer advice to the 
author. 

Reports on acceptances are made 
and tips regarding material which 
other writers may find valuable in 
their particular fields are given. 


The author of the above article is editor 
of The Teacher, official bulletin of San 
Diego County Teachers’ Association, and is 
the director of The Manuscript Club. 


x * * 


Democracy Readers 


| Company has is- 
sued an extraordinary series of books 
for the education of children in the 
American way of living, grades 1-6. 








These 
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These Democracy Readers are edited 
by Prudence Cutright, assistant super- 
intendent, Minneapolis, and Profes- 
sor W. W. Charters of Ohio State 
University with a group of authors. 

Of unusual beauty and charm in typo- 
graphy, illustrations and binding, the su- 
preme virtue of this timely series is its 
emphasis upon the Republic to which every 
true American child pledges allegiance. 

More specifically the authors of the 
Democracy Readers use the following char- 
acteristics to describe the ideals and pro- 
cedures of democracy: 


1. Respect for the dignity and worth of 
the individual human personality. 

2. Open opportunity for the individual. 

3. Economic and social security. 

4. The search for truth. 

5. Free discussion; freedom of speech; 
freedom of the press. 

6. Universal education. 

7. The rule of the majority; the rights 
of the minority; the honest ballot. 

8. Justice for the common man; trial 
by jury; arbitration of disputes; orderly 
legal processes; freedom from search and 
seizure; right to petition. 

9. Freedom of religion. 

10. Respect for the rights of private 
property. 

11. The practice of the fundamental so- 
cial virtues. 

12. The responsibility of the individual 
to participate in the duties of democracy. 

“Democracy is a way of life and 
social organization which above all 
others is sensitive to the dignity and 
worth of the individual human per- 
sonality, affirming the fundamental 
moral and political equality of all 
men and recognizing no barriers of 
race, religion, or circumstance.” 


The sparkling original stories em- 
phasize in constructive fashion for 
children: 1 the characteristics of de- 
mocracy which belong to our. heritage; 
2 the growth of democracy out of 
man’s long struggle for freedom; and 
3 our responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of the unique qualities of Amer- 
ican life. 

Graded progressively from book to 
book, as to content, concept, and vo- 
cabulary, these readers provide a 
planned, unified program, from the 
primer through the sixth reader, pre- 
pared with the same centrolled de- 
velopment as the best basal readers 
for these grades. 

John H. Beers is Pacific Coast man- 
ager for Macmillan, with offices at 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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VOCATIONAL DAY PROGRAM 


Leon Reisman, Publications Director, Taft Union High School and Junior College 


carious: guidance today is 
carried on by diverse agencies in each 
community. It is evidently necessary 
for economy of effort that these agen- 
cies should be informed of what the 
schools are doing. The schools should 
be well aware of what the commun- 


ity service organizations are doing in 


this field. 


With the cooperation of the most 
active vocational guidance organiza- 
tion in the community, Taft Kiwanis 
Club, the Taft Union High School 
and Junior College planned a Voca- 
tional Day program. Community and 
state organizations were quick to re- 
spond to the appeal for speakers. Lead- 
ers in business and professional fields 
willingly gave their time. 


United States Department of For- 
estry, California Trustees Association, 
University of Southern California, 
Kern General Hospital, County Sher- 
iff's office, airplane factories, banks, 
newspapers, engineering, and _ secre- 
tarial schools, and dozens of other in- 
stitutions cooperated in this typically- 
American venture to assist young peo- 
ple in adjusting themselves to the lives 
they expect to lead. 


The trend toward a significant vo- 
cational guidance program culminated 
at Taft with this Vocational Day 
event planned and developed by Her- 
man A. Buckner, deputy superinten- 
dent of the school, and vocational 
committee chairman, Taft Kiwanis 
Club, and Grace E. Harris, director 
of guidance at the institution. 


Taft Union High School, although 
located in one of the more wealthy 
districts in the state, is typical of the 
public schools system in California. 
Some 140 miles north of Los Angeles 
is this oil community where the usual 
mild winter may be followed by a 
sun heating the derrick-covered hills 
to a temperature of 130 degrees. The 
1600 students at the high school and 
junior college may ride as much as 
40 miles to school in the fleet of 
school buses. 


It was these students, after some 


weeks of a group guidance-program 
in which various occupations were 
discussed and the need for vocational 
selection was emphasized, who se- 
lected the vocations which interested 
them most from a list of about 130 
prepared by the guidance department. 
From these selections the Vocational 
Day program was planned. 


One hundred three vocational con- 
ferences covering the 66 most pop- 
ular vocational choices were sched- 
uled. Approximately 130 speakers, 
experts in their vocational fields in 
the community and elsewhere in the 
state, were invited to lead the voca- 
tional conferences by the faculty-Ki- 
wanis committee. 


The morning program began with 
two general assemblies. Eighth, 9th, 
and 10th year students heard Major 
W. A. Cryterman, the National Vo- 
cational Schools, Los Angeles, speak 
on the need of vocational planning, 
and saw a film developed by the Na- 
tional Schools on the experiences of 
two boys graduating from high school, 
seeking advice from industrial author- 


Herman A, Buckner, Deputy 
Superintendent 
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ities and the chamber of commerce, 
and depicting their period of training 
at a vocational school followed by 
their work after graduation. 

Juniors and seniors in the high 
school and the student body of the 
junior college heard Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid, president, University 
of Southern California, set the stage 
for the day’s events with an address 
on how to choose a vocation. 


Each student was scheduled to attend 
3 one-hour conferences. For the most part 
his first 3 vocational choices were hon- 
ored, but if these proved inexpedient, he 
was asked to attend section meetings in 3 
of his first 5 selections. 

A student chairman presided over each 
section. 


Speakers were asked to cover the following 
points in their discussions: the status of the 
occupation (Is it necessary? What are the op- 
portunities now or in the future? What is the 
social standing of the occupation?), preparation 
(How much school training, apprenticeship, or 
experience is needed? How does one get a 
job?), nature of work (Group or individual, 
physical or mental, inside or outside, duties 
and promotions?), remuneration (Daily, month- 
ly or annual salary? Overtime, deductions, or 
discounts? Insurance provisions and compen- 
sations?), working conditions (Working hours, 
holidays, vacations, seasonal fluctuations, oc- 
cupational diseases, labor or professional or- 
ganizations 7). 

The approximate division of time in each 
section was one-third to the speaker's sur- 
vey of his field, and two-thirds to student 
discussion and questions. 


V ocaTionat conferences were of- 
fered in the following fields: 


Accountant, actor, aeronautical engineer, air 
conditioning engineer, airplane pilot, architect, 
author, auto mechanics, beauty operator, buyer, 
carpenter, cashier, chemist, civil engineer, com- 
mercial artist, costume designer. 


Criminologist, dentist, diesel engineer, drafts- 
man, dressmaker, druggist, electrical engineer, 
electrician, farmer, fish and game warden, flor- 
ist, forester, geologist, highway patrol, hostess, 
illustrator, interior decorator, laboratory tech- 
nician, lawyer, librarian, machinist, mechan- 
ical engineer, medical doctor, music, nurse, oil 
well driller, oil well pumper, petroleum engin- 
eer, photographer, radio announcer, radio tech- 
nician, railroad engineer, recreational leader, 
sailor, salesman, secretary, soda jerker, steno- 
grapher, 

Teacher of English, teacher grades, teacher- 
high school, teacher-physical education, tele- 
graph operator, veterinarian, waiter and wait- 
ress, welder, and window decorator. 


A regular Kiwanis luncheon for 
speakers, faculty members, and guests 
of the club was held that day at the 
high school banquet-room. Guests 
there heard Major Cryterman and 
Dr. von KleinSmid evaluate the day's 
program. Leo B. Hart, county super- 
intendent of schools, and Stanford 
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Hannah, district superintendent, were 
honored guests. 


A general evaluation follow-up was 
attempted when speakers and students 
were asked to complete an evaluation 
form noting their criticism and sug- 
gestions for improving the day's pro- 
gram. Although any quantitative 
evaluation of a vocational guidance 
program is at best rather sketchy and 
subjective, especially since the fruits 
of that program will not mature fully 
before 10 or 15 years, the almost 
unanimous approval of both teachers 
and students has assured the first Vo- 
cation Day of becoming an annual 
event. 


The school guidance program is car- 
ried on by a staff of 19 counselors, 
or a counselor for about every 80 stu- 
dents. Vocational guidance and apti- 
tude tests are a regular part of the 
school program. So, too, are the stra- 
tegic 9th-year social-studies courses 
which include a general occupational 
survey of the community plus an in- 
tensive study of one occupation of 
the student's choice. Curricular and 
extra-curricular activities are planned 
by the student in this general orien- 
tation course which offers a perspec- 
tive training necessary for different 
occupations. 


y 
NV OCATIONAL and aptitude 


tests, it has been found, seem to in- 


dicate limitations in the vocational 
area rather than give a precise and di- 
rective vocational choice; the corre- 
lary of this is that students can adjust 
themselves to a number of occupations 
with equal success. The final voca- 
tional decision, however, must be 
made under the student’s own initia- 
tive, and the vocational guidance day, 
more than supplementing the occupa- 
tional data which counselors made 
available to students, stimulated each 
student to make his own vocational 
choice. 


The evaluation sheets of the day's 
program indicate that 26.8% of the 
students were doubtful about follow- 
ing certain vocations after the day’s 
meetings, while 44.8% felt confirmed 
in their original selection. Eighty- 


nine and six-tenths per cent felt that 
the speakers answered the questions 
they were particularly interested in, 
and an approximately similar percent- 
age felt that the requirements of the 
vocations and their own interests, 
skills, and qualifications were now 
much more intelligible to them. 

The justification for an annual pro- 
gram is based upon the belief that 
neither vocations nor individuals be- 
come stagnant and that both voca- 
tional opportunities and the abilities 
of students fluctuate over a period of 
time. Repetition of the program may 
reveal rather different results and re- 
actions. Certainly the 95.3% of the 
students who voted for a Vocation 
Day again next year are overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of its benefits. 


* * 


Educational Policies Commission has is- 
sued two important bulletins, — 1. Schools 
of Democracy, 2. Deliberative Committee 
Reports, 1939. Dr. John A. Sexson, former 
president, California Teachers Association, 
and now chairman of California Educa- 
tional Policies and Plans Committee, is 
a member of the national commission. Dr. 
William G. Carr, former director of re- 
search, California Teachers Association, is 
secretary of the national commission. 


* * * 


American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, issued a 16-page bulletin giving 
detailed information concerning this inter- 
national organization. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, is chair- 
man of the executive committee, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region division, headquarters at 
1795 California Street; John H. Oakie, sec- 
retary. 


The Institute was founded in 1925 for 
the purpose of promoting scientific inves- 
tigation and rational discussion of the prob- 
lems and mutual relations of the peoples 
of the Pacific area. 


* x * 


Commencement Manual 


Nationa Education Association has 
issued 1940 edition of its Vitalized Com- 
mencement Manual. This 96-page manual 
contains summaries of a large number of 
1939 programs grouped around a variety 
of themes, the complete text of several pro- 
grams, and a selected bibliography. Or- 
der from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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EEE FLOR MI RS REET RS 
John G. Imel 


Ada York Allen, Superintendent oj 
Schools, San Diego County 


Ti nation’s flag was at half-mast at the 
Civic Center in San Diego January 18, 19 
and 20. The drooping flag was expressive 
of the sorrow felt throughout the entire 
county because of the sudden passing* of 
John Gray Imel, for 19 years the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of San Diego 
County. His death occurred on the 17th as 
a result of an automobile accident. 

Mr. Imel had been associated with the 
County Office ever since the beginning of 


John Gray Imel 


Lillian M. Oliver, La Mesa 


Au through San Diego County, 
Flags are flying at half-mast; 
Silent tribute to a loved one — 
To a Leader who has passed. 


Loved by everyone who knew him, 
Kindly counselor and friend ; 

In our hearts his strength and courage 
Will live on until the end! : 


rural supervision in California. Hence, it 
was under his leadership that the enrich- 
ment of rural schools developed. At first 
Mr. Imel was the only supervisor we had. 
Then gradually our field staff was expanded 
and now we have a force of ten supervisors 
working in the rural schools of San Diego 
County. Mr. Imel has been the leader of 
this group. : 

Mr. Imel was a man of vision, holding 
high ideals of character, a person of gentle 
demeanor, greatly loved by all the boys and 
girls who knew him, respected and loved as 
a friend by the teachers of the county and 
known to the trustees in the relationship of 
administrative work. His influence has been 
felt steadily all these years. There is great 
sorrow in the County Office for we feel that 
each and every one of us has lost a personal 
friend. 

Mr. Imel was widely known throughout 
the State of California. In 1929 he was state 
president of Association of Rural School 
Supervisors and at the same time he was 
president of the Southern Section of that 
organization. He came to California from 
Oregon where he had served as a super- 
intendent of schools for many years, part 
of the time at Astoria and part of the time 
at Grants Pass. 

By training, by experience and by person- 
ality he proved himself to be an outstanding 
educator. We in the County Office feel that 
educational history has been made here un- 
der his leadership and we know that his 
influence will long be felt by the schools. 


*See also our February issue, page 39. — Ed. 
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—_— annual band and orches- 
tra clinic of California School Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus Association 
was held in San Jose in January at 
the Civic Auditorium, with about 500 
students and teachers participating. 























New music, as well as old publica- 
tions, on the list selected by the Na- 
tional Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Music for the current spring 
festivals and competitions was played 
by four organizations: band and or- 
chestra of San Jose State College, and 
a high school band and orchestra or- 
ganized for the occasion by John M. 
Carlyon of Watsonville and Max L. 
Gelber of Redwood City. 


















Adolph Otterstein, head of the State Col- 
lege music department, assisted by his staff, 
and with cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was in charge of general ar- 
rangements. The clinic was scheduled from 
8:45 am to 6:00 pm, the luncheon and 
business meeting being held in the silver 
room of St. Claire Hotel. 


The speaker was Dr. Frederic Staton, 
professor of music, Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, London, England, who praised highly 
the American method of teaching music 
in our public schools. Dr. Staton is on 
his way from New Zealand to the West 
Indies, giving examinations to prospective 
teachers who wish LRSM diplomas — li- 
centiate of the Royal Schools of Music. 
Such diplomas stand as evidence of the 
ability of the teacher for school work, al- 
though they are not required for private 
teaching. 



























Abolish Competition 


Important business of the meeting, con- 
ducted by E. O. Brose, president, was the 
report on a questionnaire sent to music 
teachers last fall. Significantly, it was the al- 
most unanimous opinion of those answering 
the questionnaire that the competition fea- 
ture of future festivals should be abolished, 
on the ground that this phase of the festival 
did not contribute to the best educational 
interests of the students. 





In its place, the teachers favor compe- 
tent criticism by those engaged in the same 
work and on the same level. This plan 
will undoubtedly be adopted, although pro- 
vision will still be made for those who de- 








MUSIC TEACHERS CLINIC 


Max L. Gelber, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City; Secretary, California 
School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association 


sire to be rated in order to qualify for 
Regional competition. The competitive 


feature may also be retained for solos and 
small ensembles. 


One of the highlights of the clinic it- 
self was the all-teacher orchestra that en- 
joyed an hour and a half of informal play- 
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Gardening, for school, home and com- 
munity, a 60-page illustrated bulletin, is 
issued by National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
is an important aid in the Association's new 
service (see January issue‘of this magazine, 


page 37). The bulletin is of value, both 
to teachers interested in school gardening 
and to all who are interested in the recrea- 
tional aspects of gardening. 

Talks, a quarterly digest of addresses of 
diversified interest broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia Network (and widely used by teach- 
ers) now in its 5th volume, may be obtained 


ing, partly under the direction of a college 


by addressing Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
student. 


tem, 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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o teachers with public school tenure, American 
Trust Company Personal Loans are available 
without endorsers ... there is no added charge for this added 


privacy. The rate is $6 per $100; and this includes, without 
extra cost, special life insurance to cover the unpaid balance. 


AMOUNTS FROM $100 UP 


Repayable Over an Entire Year’s Time 


For the convenience of teachers, monthly payments may be 
arranged so that none fall due during the summer vacation. 


Ask at this bank’s office 


near your home or school. 
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TEACHING THE MIGRATORY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TEACHER OF MIGRANT PUPILS, AS SURVEYED BY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, 
CENTRAL SECTION, CTA, 1938-39. 


This committee was composed of E. E. 
Wahrenbrock, Hanford, Mrs. Isabel Pedro, 
Bakersfield, and W. G. Anderson, chairman, 


Fresno. 


Messrs. Wahrenbrock and Anderson did 
the bulk of the work of gathering the in- 
formation, while Mrs. Pedro summarized it 
as follows: 


To the average lay person the 
the term “migratory schools” may 
merely suggest some vague set-up to 
provide educational facilities for the 
children of families that must follow 
the various crop seasons in California 
for subsistence. Such children remain 
only a short time in any locality, and 
apart from the disadvantages suffered 
from having no definite home, they 
must receive their education in innum- 
erable small portions here and there 
as the family group moves from one 
place to another. The total result of 
having been exposed to so many 
schools usually results in a finished 
product far from the ideal of our dem- 
ocratic educational system. 


Migratory schools are established 
for the children of migrant laborers 
and are located at such points and for 
such a length of time as that particu- 
lar agricultural industry requires much 
human labor. At the close of the sea- 
son, which lasts 1-6 months, the fami- 
lies move to another district. Thus the 
enrollment in the one school is sud- 
denly greatly decreased, while another 
school becomes almost overnight, 
crowded to its greatest capacity. Since 
the migratory-school bulding is of a 
temporary nature, it is often inade- 
quate to take care of increase in en- 
rollment. 


Our Educational Committee recent- 
ly concluded a study of the migratory 
schools of seven central California 
counties. A detailed questionnaire was 
sent to teachers in migratory schools. 
The names of the schools were ob- 
tained from the county superintend- 
ents in each county. Teachers were 
not required to give their names nor 


location of schools, since the commit- 
tee was not interested in any reform 
crusade for any particular school. It 
was felt that the teacher would be 
more frank in her statements if she 
knew that her name would not be 
mentioned. Teachers were asked to 
supplement the information asked for 
if they so wished. It was in this added 
“afterthought” that many human in- 
terest details were found. Fifty ques- 
tionnaires were sent out and 32 replies 
were received. 

The teacher load was of first con- 
cern in obtaining a clear view of the 
teaching situation. Consequently each 
school was asked to state the number 
of teachers and enrollment each month 
of the school year. 


The replies revealed that, with the 
exception of the peak months, almost 
all the schools were taught by one 
teacher during the entire school term. 
In one school, although the number 
of pupils reached 67, all 8 grades 
were under the supervision of one 
teacher. There were, in fact, 7 schools 
with 40 or more children enrolled with 
one teacher. Even with the best of 
equipment, it would be almost over- 
whelmingly difficult for a teacher to 
instruct all the elementary grades with 
such a large number of pupils. 


The buildings often were not origi- 
nally intended to be schools. They 
range from a Grange hall to a made- 
over garage. Seventeen of the build- 
ings were found to be inadequate for 
the enrollment. In a one-room frame 
structure, 23 by 40 feet, there were 
60 pupils sitting crowded around ta- 
bles on backless benches. Two teach- 
ers taught in this same room. One 
school solves the problem of over- 
crowding by conducting two classes, 
one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. 

Presenting a much brighter aspect, 
15 schools felt that their buildings 
were well-constructed and large 
enough. Twenty-four of the schools 
were, in the opinon of the teacher, 
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kept in fairly good repair. There was 
one “very fine new building.” How- 
ever, there were 7 that had never been 
painted. 

To many of us accustomed to every 
school buildings, it may indeed be a 
sanitary facility in modern city 
revelation to know that in only 4 of 
the32 schools were there water-flushed 
toilets; 29 had only the old-fashioned 
outdoor pits. One reported that the 
old-style open pit was only 300 yards 
away from the school door. In 7 of 
the schools, the toilets were of the 
WPA type. 


The water-supply of the school, so 
essential for the health and cleanliness 
of the children, was so poor in 5 
schools that the only water available 
had to be hauled over a distance of 
several miles, thus making water al- 
most too precious to be used. 

One reported no water-supply at all, 
the nearest water being about the dis- 
tance of one block from the school. 
But the teacher of this school is hope- 
ful as she adds, “We may have water 
next year.” 

Another stated that the children 
must bring their drinking-water from 
home. Twenty-seven of the schools 
had a satisfactory water-supply, hav- 
ing water piped from nearby camps or 
from a ranch well. 


% INCE fully a fourth of the child’s 
day is spent in out-door play on the 
school ground, teachers were asked to 
state the condition of the playground. 
In 17 of the schools there was no pro- 
vision made for drainage, the ground 
being very dusty in summer and very 
muddy during the rainy weather. One 
school is “surrounded with a sea of 
sticky mud during the rainy season.” 
Another had “clouds and clouds of 
dust.” Twelve of the schools had good 
drainage, with a fairly level surface 
worn smooth and hard by the constant 
pressure of many feet, some with 
shoes, many without. 

Trees and shrubs, lending a natural 
beauty to the most primitive and hum- 
ble building, were not to be found in 
21 schools. To children living for the 
most part in a camp, unfamiliar with 
friendly green trees and shrubs, this is 
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indeed an unfortunate situation. One 
school considers itself unduly fortun- 
ate in having “one tree with no limbs.” 
Two schools have a few trees, while 
9 schools have enough for comfort. 
There is a park adjoining one school 
with plenty of trees and shrubs. 


Twenty-two schools have no play- 
ground apparatus at all. One teacher 
states that she has suppied a bat and 
ball which constitutes the total play- 
ground equipment of this school. Al- 
most all of the 22 schools, when 
asked what they needed most on the 
schoolground, asked for swings and 
bars. Ten of the schools have swings, 
bars, or slides. 


Nationalities: Occupations 


It is interesting to note the national- 
ity of the children in the migratory 
schools. There are 16 schools in which 
Mexican children predominate, while 
10 of the schools contain a mixed 
group of Mexican, negroes, and poor 
whites. Six of the schools have only 
American children. 





The occupation of migrant families 
is almost wholly agricultural. In 26 
of the schools, the parents are cotton 
or fruit workers. This type of labor 
for which remuneration is small, and 
the migrant family being large, is one 
that requires the labor of the entire 
family for a bare subsistence. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults must labor in 
the fields, thereby neglecting school as 
much as they are lawfully permitted. 
The result is a general retardation of 
pupils in 23 of the schools, the chil- 
dren being 2-3 years behind the aver- 
age grade level for their age. 


One teacher states that, “out of my 
32 this last month only six pupils 
were up to their normal grade.” In 
nine of the schools the majority of 
the pupils were up to their grade 
level. In such schools, it was noted 
that the all year pupils rank higher 
in their scholastic work than those 
who remain only a short time. Only 
a small percentage remain all year. 


Most of the children remain in 
school only during the cotton picking 
season in that district which is from 
October to January. In 25 of the 





schools the average length of time a 
pupil remains in one school is one 
month. Six of the schools have a num- 
ber of permanent pupils. 


Books, the fundamental tools of 
learning, are amply supplied in 20 of 
the schools from state and county li- 
braries. One teacher declares that she 
has to drive 30 miles to get books 
but does it willingly, offering no com- 
plaint. In two schools there are plenty 
of textbooks but no library books for 






































A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 
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the children to read. One school had 
the ingenuity to build a small library 
with discarded books. 


Teachers were asked what they 
needed in the way of equipment other 
than books, such as desks, chairs, 
maps, radio, lights, closet space, etc. 
Seventeen of the 32 replied, “Every- 
thing.” 


One teacher felt she would be “in 
seventh heaven” if she only had a 
desk for herself. One school has “no 
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Adult Population in the United States Use ALKA-SELTZER 


WE wish to provide the public with 
full information concerning Alka- 
Seltzer —the reasons for its effectiveness 
and popularity—and the laboratory work 
upon which we base the claims made for 
it in our national advertising. 

Alka-Seltzer is intended and recom- 
mended, for use in those simple condi- 
tions for which the public does not gen- 
erally consult a physician. 

Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal 
ingredients which have been used and 
found satisfactory over a great number of 
years. It is an effervescent tablet which 


contains five grains of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phosphate, sodium bicarbonate 
and citric acid; these are so combined in 
Alka-Seltzer, that when dissolved in water, 
they makea bubbling, leasant-tasting so- 
lution of sodium acetyl salicylate, calcitum- 
sodium phosphates, sodium bicarbonate 
and sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 

In order to determine what statements 
should be made concerning Alka-Seltzer 
in our advertising, and thus better to in- 
form the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in clinical experi- 
ments and study, 


The research problems covered are as follows— 


@ the gaalpecte agent in Alka-Seltzer (so- 
ium salt of aspirin) provides rapid, effective 
_ relief of pain. 
a—Becauseitis already in solution when taken. 
&—Because alkaline buffers in the solution 
speed and safeguard its absorption into 
the body. 
@ The buffered alkalies produced by dissolv- 
ing an Alka-Seltzer tablet, give their truly 
remarkable relief for the distress of Acid In- 
digestion, Gas on Stomach, Distress after 
eating and Heartburn, because of their great 
capacity for neutralizing and absorbing ex- 
cess stomach acid— usually the immediate 
cause of these unpleasant conditions. 


the time necessary for recovery from fatigue— 
both by from 30% to 60%. 

Alka-Seltzer giyes in very heavy, daily 

oses to animals for long periods of time, 
produced no stomach irritation and did no 
perceptible harm to any organ of the body. 
@ Alka-Seltzer, given to human subjects 
under careful clinical supervision, in much 
prem dosage than recommended on_our 

poling, peotaced no demonstrable effects 
of any kind on the heart. 
* If you have never ienced the benefits 
resulting from the use of Alka-Seltzer inreliey- 
ing the misery and Distress in Headaches, Acid 
Indigestion, Colds, Muscular Aches and Pains, 
Muscular F, 


- increases i and oth > 

© SOscenuous physical work and cus down send fora Free Sample Package. 
= * If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The teri 
des Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-13, Elkbart, Ind. ic ey 
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maps, pictures, radio, phonograph, or 
piano. The desks are second-hand and 
mostly broken. The windows are small 
and inadequate. There are no facilities 
for lighting.” 

On the question of salary it was 
found that the greatest number of 
teachers are very definite in stating 
that they do not receive the $1320 
minimum salary. In 10 of the schools 
the teacher receives the minimum sal- 
ary. In 19 of the schools the teacher 
receives less. In 9 of the schools the 
teacher is paid a salary ranging from 
$6 to $7.50 per day taught. One 
teacher receiving $1200 per year adds 
a P. S., “The teachers do the janitor 
work.” 


It is difficult to imagine in our mod- 
ern times that there are still schools 
comparable to the early pioneer log- 
cabin type. A teacher who has the 
welfare of her children at heart wrote: 


“Our stove heats very inadequately in 
winter. It is a coal and wood burner. The 
room is seldom 68 degrees before it is time 
for the children to go home. This is espe- 
cially bad for the children because their 
feet are always wet. Some have no shoes at 
all. Other clothing is not enough to keep 
them warm. If some good fairy would do- 
nate shoe leather for soles the big boys 
could learn shoe-making. Also it would 
help the shoe situation. 


“These children are often actually hun- 
gry. We were unable to get hot lunches 
for them, but even a hot drink would be 
a great help. We would need a stove, 
dishes, and space to prepare it. 


“Our county supervisors and trustees 
have done their very best for our school. 
I feel that if a special fund could be cre- 
ated for migratory schools we could do 
more for these youngsters than many peo- 
ple think. It would prevent many of these 
children from growing up into misfits. 


“Also, I would like to add that it would 
be ideal if cod liver oil could be furnished. 
There is no way for these youngsters to 
get their teeth, tonsils, and adenoids at- 
tended to.” 


Ay excerpt from the many and 
varied experiences of another teacher 
in the migratory school will be quoted 
te show her dauntless, courageous 
spirit in the face of almost unsur- 


mountable difficulties: 
“During the last of the season we hired 
a man to take us to school, a distance of 








about 16 miles, over dirt road. The sun 
was out just about an hour. This made the 
mud so sticky that the boys had to get 
out, take the rear wheels off and scrape 
off the mud before we could go farther. It 
took us 2.5 hours to go 16 miles and cost 
us five dollars. Traveling through the mud 
to get to the migratory camp is the teacher's 
hardest and most dangerous task. If one 
is stuck in the desert, he must just wait 
until someone comes along and is kind 
enough to help. 


“Last year we were stuck in the camp 
for 3 weeks and another time for 4 weeks. 
Our cabin where we were staying at this 
time was just across the way from the 
school, and for two days we could not 
get there as the mud and water was knee- 
deep. 


No one can but admire any individ- 
ual who endures such hardships in or- 
der that her work may be carried on. 

This material has been presented 
for the interest and information of the 
reader. To some, at this point, may 
come the realization that our present 
educational system, fine as it is today, 
is still in need of further improvement 
in order that the benefits of learning 


may be brought to all, rich and poor 
alike. 


Salinas Meeting 


School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section. Open Council Meeting, 
Salinas, March 9, 1940 


Guwance and the Library is the 
theme of the next meeting of School Library 
Association of California, Northern Section, 
Salinas, March 9. The morning session 
(10:30 a.m.) will be held in Salinas High 
School Library. There will be an interest- 
ing exhibit of materials. Northern Section 
Elinor Alexander, is also li- 
brarian in the high school, and will act as 
hostess. 


treasurer, 


After luncheon at Hotel Jeffrey, there will 
be a program of very special interest. A musi- 
cal program of Polish and other European folk- 
scngs will be presented by Olga Opaleska, of 
Berkeley, who is a native of Poland. 


The speaker will be Mrs, Anne Fisher whose 
forthcoming book The Cathedral in the Sun 
deals with “the life of the Carmel Valley In- 
dians and the early Spanish settlers during the 
greater part of the 19th century, as revealed 
by various historic records and stories told by 
the old-timers.” 


Any who are interested are invited to at- 
tend luncheon. Reserations should be made 
immediately with Elinor Alexander, Salinas 
Union High School. 
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Seienee Teachers 


N.E.A. Department of Science Instruction 


To All Science Teachers: 


Nationa Committee on Science 
Teaching needs your support in solving 
many problems of vital importance to all. 


Send your questions, opinions, beliefs, 
plans and philosophies to the chairman, Ira 
C. Davis, University High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Any science teacher who wishes 
tc cooperate with the committee will be 
welcomed as a consultant. 


There are at present about 200 con- 
sultants cooperating with the general com- 
mittee. California is near the top of the 
list in number of representatives. 

1940 convention of Department of 
Science Instruction will be held in Milwau- 
kee, June 30-July 4. At the convention 
outstanding speakers discuss the newest 
phases of their work. These talks, with 
reports of the National Committee, are 
printed as a book of over 200 large pages 
and sent free to members. 


Do you wish to receive this elaborate and 
valuable report? California led all states in 
number of members last year. We hope to 
report a larger membership this year. The 
aim of the Department of Science Instruc- 
tion is to promote the teaching of science 
in every school from kindergarten to col- 
lege. Our membership includes teachers in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools, 
junior colleges, and universities. 


Send 50 cents (the price of membership) 
to the undersigned. Collect as many other 
memberships from your school, town, or 
county as you can and send them with 
yours. State name and address of each 
member. 


Sincerely yours, 


Jones, State Director, 
Derby Street, Berkeley. 
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Industrial Banking 


Mihlarcaret BROBBEN, | economist, 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, is 
author of this book of 115 pages, on a 
phase of consumer credit, namely, indus- 
trial banking. This is the first book on in- 
dustrial banking to have appeared in the 
last twelve years. The subject is one on 
which there has been a surprising lack of 


information. Price $1.50; address Con- 
sumer Credit Institute of America, 233 
Broadway, New York City. Charles A. 


Coulter, director of the institute, is head, 
department of sociology, University of New 
Hampshire. 
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MUSCULAR SPELLING 


SPELLING AS A MUSCULAR HABIT 


Joe Glenn Coss, Instructor in Social Living, Sanger Union High School, Fresno County 


a T may seem rather trite to refer to’ 
spelling as a muscular habit, but the 
average individual who writes must 
regard it as such or else soon bog 
down in a mass of spelling rules, ex- 
ceptions, and other paraphernalia of 
the spelling teacher. 


One might well inquire as to the 
advantage of considering spelling as 
an habitual action. The reason is ob- 
viously to make correct spelling a 
subconscious activity. An easy writer 
seldom thinks about the spelling of 
the words which he uses, because his 
thoughts are far in advance of his pen. 
He is concentrating on the subject- 
matter and the form of presentation 
rather than the spelling of the indi- 
vidual words. 


Oral spelling is now recognized as 
an archaic amusement which served 
its purpose as a social activity in our 
grandfathers’ day. 

Written spelling, however, must re- 
main as an essential part of our tools 
of self-expression. By its very nature 
it involves the use of muscles. The 
formation of the letter “a” requires 
exceptional muscular coordination. To 
form two “p’s”, an “I”, and an “e”™ in 
smooth succession by joining the indi- 
vidual letters together requires skill 
and practice. Perhaps some day a 
physiologist will make an analysis of 
the complicated muscular movements 
necessary to write such a word as 
“acknowledge”. 


Many centuries ago written spelling 
required only a few fixed muscular 
movements. The pictograph was usu- 
ally composed of rather simple lines. 
Hieroglyphics became more compli- 
cated, and cuneiform writing was in- 
deed complex. The advent of the 
Phoenician symbols, by which one let- 
ter was written in juxtaposition with 
the preceding one, caused our modern 


writing to become a decidedly muscu- 
lar skill. 


Tachigraphy has tended to reduce 





the number of movements to coincide 
with the phonetics of speech. 


Typing has further simplified spell- 
ing to a few restricted movements for 
ezch finger instead of many move- 
ments for a few fingers. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this regard, that a 
good manual speller must learn to 
spell anew (in a muscular sense) when 
learning to type. The very fact that 
« good speller will transpose letters 
while typing is indicative of the fact 
that spelling is muscular. 


The Orientals use a pictographic 
method of writing. If certain strokes 
are omitted or misplaced the idea rep- 
resented by the picture will not con- 
vey the meaning desired by the writer. 
To some extent we may consider our 
spelling as a type of pictographic writ- 
ing in which we note quickly that 
something is wrong with the picture 
if a letter is omitted or transposed. 


If we are willing to consider spell- 
ing as being principally a muscular 
activity then we may teach spelling in 
such a manner as to inculcate and 
habituate correct spelling form. 


A new word is a muscular challenge 


. to even a practiced speller because it 


involves new and not previously ex- 
ercised letter combinations. But let 
the practiced speller write the new 
word a few times and the letter com- 
binations become easy. If this is true 
of the practiced speller it should also 
be true of the beginner, if we can as- 
sume that he has no difficulty in 
forming his letters and making them 
cf uniform size. 

The beginner should study his 
words by writing them as complete 
units from a master copy at least ten 
times. This will tend to make the 
new letter combinaions easy to join 
together. This first step is essential 
to give the student mastery over the 
mechanics of the movements involved. 


The second step is to practice writ- 
ing the word in a series of useful 
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sentences or collocations. This will 
tend to orient the word as to mean- 
ing and at the same time dissociate 
the individual word from its own re- 
stricted semantics and place it into a 
word group which will give it a new 
and perhaps somewhat altered 
meaning. 


_ —— should be taught in 
the high school as well as in the 
grades. If teachers would insist on 
making students rewrite all misspelled 
words at least 25 times each, they 
would be doing the students a tre- 
mendous favor. Such a demand on 
the part of the teacher should not be 
regarded as a punishment in any 
sense; it should be regarded as a mus- 
cular practice of a word which needs 
such practice to bring it to spelling 
perfection. 


Walter A. Kynoch, city superintendent 
of schools, Marysville, and a veteran worker 
in CTA, was recently elected Mayor of 
Marysville by unanimous vote of the City 
Council. This is a notable honor for one 
of our fellow-workers in the educational 
field and we heartily congratulate Marys 
ville and Mr. Kynoch upon it. 




















“Gel-Sten Films are Better” 


fog a WAT G0 
ee ICG, 
\DUPLICATORS/ 
ean — aw 
Every School Room Should Have 
A Gel-Sten Duplicator 
and every teacher appreciates the as- 
sistance of one or more of our 150 
duplicating workbooks. Try one this 
semester. Gelatin duplicators, sup- 
plies and hectograph workbooks ex- 
clusively. 
Complete Catalog on Request 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 
1111 W. Pico Brvp. Los ANGELES 


“PAY-DAY” 


The ONE you Can’t 
afford to MISS! 


@ New Free Folder explains 
the T.C.U. Plan of paying 
teachers when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. Checks come by air 
mail. Costs less than a 
nickel a day. Get all the facts. Write for 


our free c today. No obligation. 
7 “7 ‘aaeak Will Call. 
T.C.U., 1997 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 











HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN APRIL. 


Central Section 


Bakersfield — Emerson, Franklin, Fre- 
mont, Hawthorne, Longfellow, McKinley, 
William Penn, Roosevelt and Lowell. — 
Martha Arnold, secretary-treasurer, Bakers: 


field Unit, C. T. A. 


Fresno City —E. R. Snyder Continua- 
tion High, Jane Addams, Columbia, Mor- 
ris E. Dailey, Emerson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John C. Fremont, T. L. Heaton, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Kirk, Lafayette, Lowell, 
Muir, Rowell, Teilman, Webster, Winch- 
ell. — John W. Lehr, treasurer, F.C.C.E., 


Fresno. 


Kern County— Maple, South Fork 
Union, Olig, Fruitvale, Belridge, Midway, 
Kernville Union, Beardsley, Rockpile, Red 
Rock, Mountain View, Lamont, Wasco 
Union High School, Rosedale Union, In- 
dian, Delano Joint Union High School, 
Maricopa High School, Maricopa Elemen- 
tary, El Tejon, Vineland, Woody, Isabella, 
McFarland Union Grammar School, Mc- 
Farland High, Granite, Greely, Wasco 
Union Elementary, Stony Brook. —A. 
Ralph Brooding, secretary-treasurer, C.T.A. 
Kern Division, Delano. 


Kings County — Corcoran Union High, 
Hanford Joint Union High, Lemoore Union 
High, Avenal High. Armona, Central 
Union, Corcoran, Crescent, Dallas, Delta 
View, Eureka, Frazer; Hardwick, Island, 
Kings River, Lemoore Elementary, New 
Home, Oakvale, Paddock, Avenal, Kettle- 
man City, Stratford, Tensmuir, Wayne, 
Willow Grove, Superintendent's Office 
Force. — J. E. Meadows, County Superin- 
tendent. 


Madera County—Chowchilla Union High, 
Madera Union High; Arcala, Bethel, Cen- 
tral, Chowchilla, Haward; Madera: Lincoln, 
Pershing; North Farh Union, Ripperdan.— 
Frank Delamarter, president, Madera County 
Council, CTA. 


Merced County — Applegate, Barfield, 
Clay, Dos Palos Elementary, Elim Union, 
Franklin, Hopeton, Livingston Elementary, 
Lone Tree, John C. Fremont, John Muir, 
Joseph Le Conte, Galen Clark, Merquin 
Union, Monroe, Romero, Rotterdam, Rus- 
sell, Savana, Sunset, Whitmer, Hilmar 
Union High, Livingston High, West Side 
Union High, Sunshine School, Fawcett Mi- 
gratory, Lindemann Migratory, Antoine 
Migratory, Rolph Migratory, Woo Migra- 
tory. —C. S. Weaver, County Superin- 
tendent. 

Taft — Jefferson, Taft Heights, Conley, 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Superintendent, Special 
Teachers. — Rita E. O'Brien, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Tulare County — Superintendent of 
Schools Staff, Cutler, Dinuba: Washington, 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jefferson; Ducor, East 
Orosi, Enterprise, Exeter: Lincoln, Wilson; 
Ivanhoe, Kaweah, Kings River Union, 
Lemon Cove, Lovell, Manzanillo, Oakdale, 
Olive, Orosi, Orange, Paloma, Pixley, Pleas- 
ant View, Porterville: Bartlett, Belleview, 
Roche Avenue, Olive Street, Vandalia, Vine 
Street; Prairie Center, Strathmore Union, 
Sultana, Terra Bella, Tulare: Cherry 
Avenue, Central, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Vin- 
cent, Visalia: Carrie Barnett, Conyer 
Street, Highland, Highway, Jefferson, 
Washington, Webster; Waukena, White 
River, Wilson, Woodlake, Alpaugh: Ele- 
mentary, High; Strathmore Union High. — 
John G. Terry, Visalia. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County—Meloland, Trifolium. 

Inyo County—*Furnace Creek. 

Los Angeles County—Beverly Hills: Bev- 
erly Vista; Glendale: Eugene Field; Haw- 
thorne District, Inglewood Secondary Dis- 
trict: Leuzinger High School; *Leona, Los 
Nietos, *Pine Canyon. 


Orange County—Fountain Valley, Mag- 
nolia No. 2; Orange: Center, Cypress, Kil- 
lefer, West Orange; Savannah. 

Riverside County—Alberhill, Palo Verde 
Valley District, Riverside City: Irving. 

San Bernardino County — Alta Loma, 
Colton Union High School; Colton Elemen- 
tary: Woodrow Wilson; Fontana: Sierra 
Street, Seville; *Helendale, *Kelso, *Los 


Flores, Lucerne, Mt. View, Ontario City, | 


Oro Grande, Red Mountain, Terrace, Trona, 
Warmspring, Wrightwood. 

San Diego County—Julian Union High, 
Cuyamaca Rancho High. 

Santa Barbara County—* Miguelito. 

Ventura County—Mill, Pleasant Valley. 

Los Angeles City Schools — Annandale, 
Barton Hill, Cabrillo Avenue, Carpenter, 
Commonwealth, Farmdale, Fifty - second 
Street, Garvanza, Gates, Hansen Heights, 
Harrison, Hyde Park, Meyler, Monte Vista, 
Rockdale, Yorkdale, Cambria High School. 


Bay Section 


San Francisco — Patrick Henry, Sunny- 
side, and Sunshine Orthopedic. 

Oakland — Westlake Junior High School. 

Alameda County — Fairmont Emergency, 
Irvington and San Lorenzo Elementary: San 
Lorenzo, Ashland, and Sunset, and Summit. 


Richmond — Kensington. 


* One-teacher school. 
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Napa County — Atlas Peak. 

Marin County — Halleck. 

San Joaquin County — Bouldin, Doug- 
lass, Elmwood, Everett, Four Tree, Glen- 


wood, Henderson, Houston, Jefferson, 
Kingston, Lammersville, Liberty, Lincoln, 
Lafayette, River, Venice, Weston, Woods, 
Ripon High School, and Tracy Elementary: 
Central, South and West Park. 

San Mateo County — Portola. 


Santa Clara County — Jefferson Union, 
Prunedale, and Intermediate and Washing- 
ton at Santa Clara City. 

San Jose — Willow Glen. 


Solano County (100%): The following 
additional schools give the entire Solano 
County 100% membership in California 
Teachers Association for 1940: Allendale, 
Browns Valley, Canright, Center, Collins- 


ville, Cooper, Crescent Island, Currey, 
Dixon, Dover, Elmira, Falls, Flosden, 
Gomer, Grant, Green Valley, Liberty, 
Maine Prairie, Oakdale, Olive, Owen, 


Peaceful Glen, Pleasants Valley, Rhine, 
Rockville, Ryer, Silveyville, Suisun, Tolenas, 
Tremont, Union, Vaca Valley Elementary, 
Willow Spring, and Wolfskill. 


Sonoma County — Arcadia, Bloomfield, 
Burnside, Cinnabar, Franz, Freestone, 
Guerneville, Jonive, Joy, Oak Grove, Ocean 
View, Rincon, Sotoyome, Tule Vista, Two 
Rock Union, Windsor Union, Penngrove 
Branch Junior High School at Petaluma, 
and Geyserville High School. 

Stanislaus County — Yolo Avenue and P 
Street Elementary Schools at Newman and 
Empire Union. 

Modesto — Franklin and Lincoln Ele- 
mentary. 

Tuolumne County —Chinese Camp. — 
E. G. Gridley, Bay Section Secretary. 


Central Coast Section 


San Benito County—£an Benito County 
High School. 

Monterey County — Bay, Blanco, Buena 
Vista, Carmelo, Lake, Palo Colorado, San 
Antonio Union, Santa Rita, Seaview, So- 
mavia, Springfield, Sur, Tularcitos Union. 

San Luis Obispo County—Avila, Branch, 
Cuyama, Fair View, Morro Union, Paso 
Robles—Grammar, Santa Manuela.—T. S. 
MacQuiddy, secretary. 


* * # 


Seience of Psychology 


RB aywonp HOLDER WHEELER, 
University of Kansas, is author of an author- 
itative college text on psychology, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company and now 
appearing in its second edition. The entire 
book has been rewritten, reorganized and 
abridged in the light of ten years of suc- 
cessful use. 
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In Memoriam 


Gladys Pearl Ensign, age 40, teacher in 
Compton Elementary Schools for 15 years, 
the last 12 of which she had served as prin- 
cipal of Colonel Lindbergh School. She not 
only was known as a capable teacher, but 
was extremely active in work of the Parent- 
Teacher organization and was a member of 


Compton Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Club. 


Rilla G. Lane, native of Iowa, graduated 
with honors from Drake University, came 
with her family to California and graduated 
from Stanford. She then became a teacher 
of English, Pasadena High School, 1907- 
1924. She retired some years ago and 
passed away recently at California Teachers 
Association Southern Section Teachers Wel- 
fare Home, Pasadena. 


Susie Green, age 83, of Nevada City— 
veteran and beloved teacher of that region; 
she taught two and three generations of 
children in the same families. 


* * * 


Builders of the West 


A New State Educational Service 


BP wscr information on available 
sources of reading material on the 
authentic stories of the Builders of 
the West, now ready for public use by 
the inauguration of a new educational 
service Self-Education, is announced 
by Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Builders of the West, the first in the 
series of bulletins published monthly as the 
main feature of this individual study-course, 
has been developed under the direction of 
George C. Mann, chief, Division of Adult 
Education. These bulletins have been pre- 
pared under supervision of special commit- 
tees of well-known educators, who have ex- 
amined hundreds of books, and have con- 
sulted with committees of leading educators 
in public schools, universities, and public 
libraries in the interest of providing a 
method of individual study easily available 
te every adult in California. 

The Builders of the West bulletin in- 
cludes in its material of reading-references, 
books about John Sutter, John Bidwell, 
Brigham Young, and many of the other 
pioneers of the west. This bulletin has 
been sent to every public library in the state 
for inspection by those interested. Address 
660 Mission Street, San Francisco. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 


IN CALIFORNIA SEPARATE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Louie S. Taylor, Santa Barbara State College 


& cH001 administrators in Cali- 
fornia realized early that the junior 
high school movement had advantages 
not found in other secondary school 
systems. 

They became aware of the fact that 
the adolescent population had specific 
needs, and during the past two de- 
cades have established 132 distinctly 
separate schools to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

Since the demands of this new sys- 
tem necessitated a varied and thor- 
ough program it was soon realized 
that Industrial Arts must have an im- 
portant place. Persons specially 
trained should hold teaching positions 
in this field. 

There are 128,000 children being 
educated in these junior high schools 
and 443 industrial arts teachers help 
make up the teaching staff. This is 
an average of 970 pupils and 3.5 in- 
dustrial arts teachers to a school. Fig- 
ures for individual counties range fair- 
ly uniform around the state average. 
A few exceptions are Santa Barbara 
County, having an average pupil pop- 
ulation of 791, 5.5 industrial arts 
teachers to a school, and San Bernar- 
dino County on the other hand with 
an average population of 531 and 1.4 
teachers of industrial arts. 

More than one-third of the total 
number of teachers are between the 
ages of 40 and 48, the average falling 
at 42 years. Sixty-six per cent of 
these men have their life diplomas, 
which means that most of them have 
been teaching in California for more 
than 5 years. The average length of 
time is approximately 7 years. 

Most of these men have had exten- 
sive trade training, shown by the fact 
that they are found most frequently 
holding vocational arts type creden- 
tials, and that the men employed early 
in the movement were without aca- 
demic training. At present, however, 
207 of these men, or nearly 47%, 
have degrees of one kind or another. 
Most of the professional training was 





received in California institutions. 
Santa Barbara College has trained 
more representatives than any other 
institution. 


Of the several subjects taught by 
these men wood-work still occupies 
first place. General metal-work, how- 
ever, is running a close second and is 
a rival for this position. Drafting 
holds third place; with printing, elec- 
tricity, auto-shop, machine-shop, and 
stagecraft following in the order men- 
tioned. Lapidary, hobby-craft and 
plastics are gaining ground in the 
more modern schools. The whole 
trend is toward generalization in all 
phases of shop activity. 


Annual salaries of California indus- 
trial arts teachers in these schools 
range from $1400 in some of the 
smaller communities to more than 
$3,000 in the metropolitan areas. The 
average man is earning more than 
$2600, with 45% reaching better than 
$2700. The men in the higher salary 
brackets are for the most part those 
who have had ten years or more of 
teaching experience and are equipped 
with a vocational arts type credential. 


Hoce ANGELES County in. almost 
every case is outstanding. More than 
half of the industrial arts teachers in 
the state and nearly half the separate 
junior high schools are in this county, 
which also pays the highest salaries 
and gives the most attention to the 


advancement of industrial arts educa- 
tion. 


D. C. Heath and Company are publishers 
of an important new text, Living Your Life 
(comprising group guidance in study, school 
life, and social living) by Crawford, Cooley 
and Trillingham, all of Southern California. 
See February issue of this magazine, page 
12, for an extended notice of this signifi- 
cant new book; price $1.56. 

George T. Babcock is Pacific Coast man- 
ager for Heath with office at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco. 








RADIO CURRICULUM 


DESIGNING A COUNTY RADIO CURRICULUM TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF CHILDREN 


Muriel Edwards, Superintendent of Schools, Sania Barbara County 


, teaching with radio 
is no longer a novelty in the nation, 
there are some unique features in 
Santa Barbara County Radio Service 
to the schools. This service was in- 
corporated in the county educational 
program at the beginning of the cur- 
rent school year. 

This is the first time, as far as we 
know, that a radio station has given 
what is practically an additional class- 
room to every school in an entire 
county. It is the first time that a 
county school department has ap- 
pointed a real radio teacher, and in- 
corporated her teaching as a definite 
part of every school program. 


For some time Georgiana K. 
Browne had been winning the affec- 
tion of the children of pre-school age 
as The Lady from Mother-Goose- 
Land, in her broadcasts over KTMS. 


Teachers and Pupils Participate 


Mrs. Browne is rarely equipped for 
school broadcasting because of her ex- 
perience as a teacher, her understand- 
ing of the modern curriculum de- 
signed to broaden pupils interests, and 
her excellent radio personality. We 
believe this to be a “new use of a 
trained teacher,” as recommended by 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The type of cooperation we have 
had is a unique factor. Station KTMS 
has given radio time that was sug- 
gested as fitting best into the regular 
schedule. Monday morning from 
9:45 to 10:00 the broadcast is for 
grades 4 to 8; Wednesday morning 
from 11:15 to 11:30 for grades 1 to 3. 
Careful consideration of placement of 
the broadcast in the school program is 
important, because time should be 
spent in preparation, and provision 
should be made for immediate evalua- 
tion by the children. 

Teachers suggest topics that will 
supplement the unit being developed. 
They return evaluation cards after the 


program, and the children’s contribu- 
tions are used in a follow-up program. 

Santa Barbara News-Press gives us 
a page in the Sunday paper which 
is used for elaboration of the topics 
of the week’s broadcast. Through 
the cooperation of City Superinten- 
dent Curtis E. Warren, we are allowed 
the time of Winifred Hoey, a teacher, 
who collects the materials or writes 
the articles for the radio page. 


Newspaper Cooperates 


Material used for the page issued 
the Sunday following the Weather 
Broadcast is fairly typical of the plan 
followed. There is a cut of a weather- 
map issued daily by United States 
Weather Bureau with a simple explan- 
ation of symbols, and how the map 
is read. “How Weather Comes 
About” is an article that does not 
talk down to or over the heads of 
children. “The Radio Lesson Key- 
word” is really a crossword puzzle to 
test understanding of the facts about 
weather. “Test Your Vocabulary” is 
a game of matching weather words 


cles found on the page). Proverbs 
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and definitions. (Each issue contains 
a reading-game pertinent to the arti- 
Found About the Weather” are listed. 
Under “Work at the Weather” these 
suggestions are made: 

Find out, if you can, are we in a HIGH 
or a LOW at present? Are we entering it 
or leaving it? 

Draw a map of your own locality and 
make arrows to indicate the movement of 
the air and wind. 

Keep a record of the weather reports 
that you find in the daily papers. 

Draw a weather picture — of rain, clouds, 
bent trees, wind-brushed wheat fields. 


A FEW of the radio topics are 


listed: 
Primary Grades 
Making Ourselves at Home — Good 
Manners for Everyday Use. 
Home As a Safe Place —Safety Devices 
in our Homes. 
Being a Good Neighbor — The Child's 
Place in the Neighborhood. 
We tell Time. 
Rain and Its Rhythms. 
Stories of Santa Barbara (Legends, His- 
toric Tales, Etc.) 
Let’s Go to School with Grandmother. 
Let’s Go Somewhere (Points of Inter- 
est in Santa Barbara County. 
Safe Play for the Summer. 
How We Behave —- Good Manners for the 
Everyday Occasion 
The Winds that Blow — Poem; Belts of 
Winds; Uses of Winds 
The Work Our Neighbors Do — Some In- 
dustries of Santa Barbara County, such 
as Glass, Sugar Beet 





Fifth Grade children listen to radio broadcast while teacher writes significant 
points suggested 
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Making the Calendar 
Conservation 

We Look at Clouds 
Planting Our Crops 
Schools of Today (Health) 


Let’s Go Somewhere (Landmarks of Our 
County) 


Let's Have a Party 


Each program offers a number of 
possible “leads” in varying degrees of 
difficulty, so children of differing 
grade levels may all find some inter- 
est in the follow-up. 


In considering launching such a 
program, these points should be borne 
in mind: 

1. Participation should be voluntary. 


2. Broadcasts should fit into the school 
program and not be an additional burden 
te the teacher. 


3. The broadcaster should be a trained 
person with classroom experience, capable of 
writing good script and having a person- 
ality with appeal to children of all ages. 


Central Coast News 


Marjorie Dunlap, Watsonville 


San LUIS OBISPO city schools are en- 
gaged in a new program of curriculum 
study, under direction of Dr. Violet G. 
Stone, professor of education at Chapman 
College. Nine committees composed of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators are 
at work on various phases of organization, 
philosophy, content, and classroom technics, 
holding bi-weekly conferences and study 
groups. 

San Benito County Board of Education 
approved in July 1939 the Teachers Guide 
prepared by county teachers to show the 
minimum requirements for each grade. This 
guide is being put into practice this year, 
and will be extended and enlarged on the 
basis of current experience. Since this is the 
expression of the ideas of the teachers 
themselves, it is believed that it will really 
meet the needs of the group. It allows for 
individual initiative as it does not specify 
methods. 

Under Grace V. Widemann, principal, 
and Mrs. Catherine Birch, speech teacher, 
Gonzales Elementary School has placed a 
new emphasis on dramatics. They are using 
this device to stimulate interest in academic 
work, to develop good speech habits, and 
to give students self-confidence and desir- 
able personality traits. They are very pleased 
with the results so far. The children, di- 
rected by their teachers, have written many 
plays, such as Pygmalian and His Statue, 


The Pipes of Pan, The Painter of Seville, 
and several based on California history. 


As part of the infantile paralysis drive, 
pupils of San Benito County submitted 
original posters which were displayed in the 
American Legion Annex. Prizes were 
awarded by a committee composed of C. C. 
Trimble, district superintendent of schools, 
and Lila Melendy, county superintendent of 
schools. 


Under direction of Mrs. Maude Byer, 
rural supervisor of vocal music, rural schools 
of Santa Cruz County have organized a 
glee club, to serve as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity and meets once a week after school 
hours. About 80 mixed voices of 7th and 
8th grade levels make up the club. 


Monterey Elementary Schools have car- 
ried on a very extensive health program this 
year. All children in grades 1-4 and those in 
the upper grades who seemed to need it 
were examined by the school doctor; there 
will be check-up examinations each year. 
With cooperation of the county health de- 
partment all children were given a Shick 
test. Those who had positive reactions were 
given the diptheria immunization. After the 
third injection, the Shick tests were given 
again. And each child who had not been 
vaccinated for smallpox within the last 5 
years was vaccinated this year. 


A visiting-teacher program has recently 
been instituted in San Luis Obispo schools, 
with Elizabeth Mercer engaged to administer 
to the academic needs of boys and girls in 
the county tuberculosis sanitarium and to 
others who are unable to leave home for 
regular school work. 


Lillian Brinkman, chief of the nutrition 
service, California State Department of 
Health, spent several days in San Luis 
Obispo County holding meetings with teach- 
ers to discuss the subject of childrens 
lunches. She distributed interesting leaflets 
published by California Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 


In return for commodities distributed by 
SRA, Gonzales Elementary School cafeteria 
is serving free lunches to 100 undernour- 
ished children. A local WPA employee is 
assisting as manager, and upper grade chil- 
dren help with the work. The cafeteria 
serves paid and free lunches. 


With four charter members, Boulder 
Creek High School has organized a chapter 
of California Scholarship Federation. Mrs. 
Frances Girvin, faculty advisor, and Mrs. 
Mary Tyler of Watsonville, central regional 
vice-president of the federation, presided at 
the meeting and presented the pins. 


Otto W. Bardarson, superintendent of 
Carmel Unified High School District, has 
been appointed chairman of the section 
meeting on school publicity at the annual 
conference of California Secondary School 
Principals at Long Beach, March 18-20. 

Bids have been submitted for construc- 
tion of the new Carmel Junior-Senior High 
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School. Decision ‘on the sbids will he made 
soon and Work will begin immediately th2re- 
after. Cempletion cf enough un‘ts should 
be possible, by Séptembe’ 1*to-accommodate 
the 300 expected high school students. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bent of San Jose is com- 
pleting a class in Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School for teachers of San Benito 
County schools. In February she started her 
second class, Curriculum Reorganization in 
the Elementary Schools. She is still carrying 
on her work with Watsonville Elementary 
teachers, working on curriculum revision 
based on social studies. 


Teachers of Santa Cruz County one-room 
schools had as speakers at their last meeting 
A. Mae Lord of Watsonville and Vesta E. 
Vail of Santa Cruz. They discussed the 
orientation problems of 8th grade pupils 
entering high school and showed how these 
students could be better prepared to meet 
the new situations. The meeting was well 
attended and was exceedingly profitable. 


San Luis Obispo County Music Teachers 
Association met January 21 in San Luis 
Obispo. President Herbert Dunlap an- 
nounced the following dates for the spring 
music festivals: March 8, High School 
Vocal, at Atascadero; April 7, Elementary 
Vocal, at Arroyo Grande; and May 10, High 
School Band, at San Luis Obispo. Leaders 
will be announced later. 


Paul Levy, vice-principal, Santa Cruz 
High School, has completed a job-survey; 
793 questionnaires were sent to employers. 
The object was to compare the actual em- 
ployment situation with vocation courses 
offered by the school and enrollment in 
those courses. It was learned that 24% of 
the students are engaged in trade and in- 
dustry, and 22% are enrolled in the trade 
courses. The greatest discrepancy is in the 
field of salesmanship where 15% are em- 
ployed as compared with only 2% enrolled 
in the new merchandising courses. New 
courses are planned to meet the needs of 
the 15% who are engaged in physical labor. 


Dr. Fletcher H. Swift, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, is an inter- 
national authority in the field of financing 
public and private education. 


Recently from the University of Califor- 
nia press is the 5th in his monumental ser- 
ies of researches upon European policies in 
this field. This volume of 300 pages is the 
last of the series and deals with England 
and Wales. The first four studies, dealing 
with France, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Germany, have already been published. 


The complete series comprises over 1,000 
pages and includes many tables, charts and 
bibliographies. California is honored by hav- 
ing this brilliant international scholar as one 
of her resident teachers. 
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ELEMENTARY HOBBYCRAFT 


«° «.,1 BOBBYCRAFT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


William Dresbach, Principal, Pescadero Elementary School, San Mateo County 


W E had been aware of the need 


for some type of handicraft activities 
for some time. However, we were con- 
fronted with the same difficulties so 
many other schools have. We have no 
extra room which could be used for 
a small shop and a room for home- 
making work. 


We then tried to find activities 
which would not require such facili- 
ties. We were amazed to discover 
there are a great many — model-boat 
building, airplanes, leathercraft, cop- 
per-work, wood-burning, knitting, 
weaving, crocheting, wood-carving, 
coping-saw work, novelty-craft, work 
in plastics, etc. None of these requires 
a great deal of space. 

Now the next problems: were con- 
cerned with the organization of the 
program and the materials needed. It 
was decided that the best way to work 
it would be as a club organiaztion. 
Each of the three teachers were to 
supervise one of these groups. The 
6th, 7th, and 8th grades were to be 
included. The time was to be Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons from 
2:00 o'clock on. 


In one club leathercraft and weav- 
ing (also linoleum block-printing) 
was to be carried on, another included 
the needlecraft skills, and the third 
model-boat building, model airplanes, 
metal work, woodcarving, woodburn- 
ing, and constructing small pieces of 
furniture. 

Now for materials: A visit was 
made to a store in San Francisco han- 
dling leathercraft materials. Very fine 
cooperation was given. For approxi- 
mately $14 tools, instruction materials, 
and a few sample projects were ob- 
tained. There were enough tools for a 
group of 8 or 10 students. That does- 
n’t mean that there were that many 
of each tool, but there are so many 
different processes involved that they 
are not all using the same tools at the 
same time. 

Kits may be used at first for making 





such projects as purses, pouches, wal- 
lets, key-tainers, belts, etc. These con- 
sist of the pieces of leather already 
cut out and the necessary hardware, 
such as snaps, zippers, etc. Also the 
lacing. Later, when more skill has been 
acquired, a large piece of leather may 
may be purchased and the project cut 
out. This is much cheaper. Some of 
the tools may be home-made, such as 
orange sticks and nails. 

For the woodworking activities the 
following materials were purchased: 
One syncro saw (an electric jig-saw 
which is driven by a vibrator, cost 
$10. It is much safer than the regular 
jigsaw and less expensive. A kit con- 
sisting of a small electric drill, and an 
electric grinder (one of those marvel- 
ous little tools which utilizes a great 
variety of gouges, routers, grinders, 
sanders, tool-sharpeners, etc. It is ex- 
cellent for wood-carving and model- 


making). 


Then there were a few hand-tools 
—a set of chisels, two hammers, two 
planes, two spoke-shaves, two vises, 
one cross-cut saw, one rip saw, two 
draw-knives, coping-saws, two wood- 
carving sets, brace and set of bits, two 
wood rasps, two ball-pien hammers, 
one straight tin-snip, one curved tin- 
snip, and one sharpening-stone. A few 
additional tools were already owned 
by the instructor. 


For needlecraft the only tools need- 
ed at first were needles. Of course 
there are different types but they are 
inexpensive. 

All together there was an outlay of 
about $50. 

Now there is the question of how 
this cost was met. Most of the tools 
were paid for by regular school funds. 
The rest was handled by our student- 
body fund. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing a PTA which gives a card-party 
annually and thus contributes quite a 
sum to our student-body. The pro- 
gram is being continued entirely by 
means of this fund. By that I mean 
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the materials such as lumber, wool, 
leather, paints, nails, screws, copper, 
etc. are bought by the student-body. 
Those who are able pay for those 
materials as they are used. Of course 
we never break even but there could 
not be any worthier use of that 


money. 

As to the success of this venture. 
At the end of one month of opera- 
tion it was amazing how many well- 
made and worth while projects had 
been completed. Our student-body had 
a meeting centered around hobbies. 
There was a hobby show displaying 
these fine pieces of work. The parents 
were invited. 


Also there was a hobby lobby. The 
office was used as the studio. In it 
was the microphone connected by a 
long cord to the radio in the assembly- 
room. The radio served as the ampli- 
fier or public-address system. 

It was by far the outstanding meet- 
ing we have had. On display were 
knitted scarfs, woven purses, a belt of 
leather, a wallet, tooled coin purses, 
boats, wooden sewing kits, etc. Then 
there were a few other hobbies dis- 
played which had previously been ac- 
quired, such as collections of rocks, 
stamps, etc. 

Since this show many more projects 
have been developed. The girls are 
wearing sweaters they have knitted, 
novelty belts, photograph albums with 
a crackle-finish, knitting bags, tabo- 
rets, trays, a toothbrush holder, a soap 
holder, carved book-ends, etc. There 
are several fields of activities which 
we have not yet had time to develop. 
That’s the beauty of it. It has so 
many possibilities. 

The activities are carried out right 
in the classrooms. All available tables 
are made use of. In woodwork and 
leathercraft, of course, these tables are 
covered with wrapping-paper. So far 
they have not suffered in the least. 


A; a result of our activities hob- 
bies have certainly arrived at an im- 
portant position in the lives of our 
students. Tuesdays and Thursdays are 
days on which it is very difficult to 
get the intensely-interested pupils to 
leave. They say, “Staying after school 
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is a pleasure.” One issue of our school 
paper was devoted to hobbies. 

It is a common sight to see a group 
of girls at noon time sitting together 
out on the playground working on 
their projects and a social get-together 
at the same time. Several parents have 
become interested and come to school 
to ask information when met with a 
problem. One boy's parents are fur- 
nishing him with materials for a shop 
at home. 

In February we allowed the stu- 
dents to change to another type of 
activity if they wished. Thus they 
may have found another hobby to 
make their leisure time in life filled 
with interest, pleasure, and a feeling 
of accomplishment. 


* + #* 


Richard L. Davis, principal, Washington 
Elementary School, Selma, Fresno County, 
is superintendent of recreation for that city. 
Max L. Rosenberg Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco granted $2,000 to Selma for the con- 
struction of a recreational building on the 
Washington School grounds. Built as an 
NYA project, the edifice serves as a pre- 
school center, all-purpose social recreation 
center, hobby, shop, arts and crafts, and 
play-room activity for younger children. 


* * #* 


Easy Growth in Reading 


Easy Growth in Reading by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, Alice 
Meighen and collaborating editors and authors; 
beautifully illustrated; published by John C. 
Winston Company. 


Keven to child interest throughout, the 
attractive new reading program is a definite 
answer to the modern demand that the 
reading process be made easier and more 
alluring to the young child. 

Recognizing that learning to read is an 
individual and difficult problem, this set 
features reading readiness before each unit, 
allowing for proper grouping of children 
and individual progress according to ability. 

Particularly outstanding are two large 
“readiness” books for beginners, in full 
color, replacing the traditionary chart. 

Written in charming style, these books 
provide joyous reading as a necessity to 
reading growth. The materials are organized 
in two easy interlocking levels of growth 
for each grade, with three levels for the 
pre-primer stage. 

Child-centered themes include gay birth- 
day parties, fun in rain and snow, jungle- 
ville and the farmyard, fairyland and the cir- 









WINTER’S FAREWELL 


I CLIMBED up to a mountain top 

Where winter's trembling hand was letting go its grip. 
Fingers of white snow still curled around the rocks 

And great big trunks of trees were cool, and dripping. 
Dark and rough they were, and garlanded with moss. 


I slept, and then awakened from the patter on the roof 
To find both rain and snow, 
Falling upon the high-up branches of the red-wood trees. 
Who knows, thought I, how many seasons you have stood, 
In youth, in middle age, and now old age, 
Still lifting your cathedral trunks straight up to warmth and light 


For an eternity? 


Frances Schumann Howell 
Pasadena Junior College 





cus parade, children in other lands, the 
seasons and holiday fun. 


Our Picture Book, 32 pages. $5.60 

Our Story Book, 40 pages. $6 

Pre-Primer Level One, Mac and Muff, 48 
pages. 28 cents 

Pre-Primer Level Two, The Twins, Tom and 
Don, 32 pages. 24 cents 

Pre-Primer Level Three, Going to School, 32 
Pages. 24 cents 

Primer Level One, At Play, 128 pages. 64 
cents 

Primer Level Two, Fun in Story, 128 pages. 
64 cents 

First Reader Level One, I Know a Secret, 


160 pages. 80 cents 

First Reader Level Two, Good Stories, 128 
pages. 72 cents 

Second Reader Level One, Along the Way, 
192 pages. 88 cents 


Second Reader Level Two, The Story Road, 
144 pages. 80 cents 

Third Reader Level One, Faraway Ports, 256 
pages. 92 cents 

Third Reader Level Two, Enchanting Stories, 
192 pages. 88 cents 


* * * 


Gift of more than 400 volumes of agri- 
cultural books from library of the late W. S. 
Guilford, assistant to general manager of 
Farm Credit Administration in the West, 
to the California Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo, was recently announced. In- 
cluded in the gift are many volumes and 
complete sets which could no longer be 


duplicated. 
6: 4 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
(Thomas C. Howe Jr., director) and M. H. 
DeYoung Memorial Museum, both in San 
Francisco, jointly announce their monthly 
programs of exhibitions, art classes for chil- 
dren, Saturday activities for children, gal- 
lery talks, discussion groups, radio programs, 
organ recitals and moving pictures. 


Motion Picture Committee, Department 
of Secondary Teachers, N. E. A., recom- 
mends Group Discussion Guide, including 
Photoplay studies, now in its fifth volume. 
Issued by Educational and Recreational 
Guides, 1501 Broadway, Room 1418, New 
York City, these bulletins provide live, 
critical material, published on a non-profit 
basis, and under responsible professional 
sponsorship. 


Pittsburg’s Forum 


Pirrssurc, Contra Costa County, is, 
during this semester, experiencing a very 
successful forum series. By carefully laying 
the foundation, this first attempt at a forum 
is becoming increasingly popular. 

A central forum committee was organized 
through an appeal to the presidents of civic 
organiaztions. A meeting was held at which 
six organizations were represented. The 
most difficult phase of the program had been 
accomplished. 

The forum committee became enthusiastic 
over the plan and consented to advertise 
and promote the plan in each of their or- 
ganizations. It was decided to hold a series 
on the general subject of American's Rela- 
tions to the World of Today. The plan was 
then announced as a community project. 
Able speakers were secured and the pub- 
licity program got under way. The school 
was kept in the background while the com- 
munity, through its organizations together 
with the names of the committee members, 
was given full credit for the project. 

The committee is enthusiastic over the 
success of the series. Plans are already under 
way for two forum series for next year.—- 
W. E. Moser, Ed. D., principal, Pittsburg 
Evening High School. 
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OREGON 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, June 17 


Art, English, Languages, Social 
Sciences, Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and 14 other subjects. 
Four-week Post Session. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, June 24 


Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Vocational Education, Science, and 
14 other departments. Five-week 
Second Session. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, June |7 


Remedial and clinical work in spe- 
cial education. Wide range of 
other subjects. Metropolitan en- 
vironment. 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE 
BIOLOGY 


Coos Bay, June 17 


Undergraduate and graduate 
courses specializing in marine bot- 
any and zoology. 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Monmouth; SOUTHERN 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Ashland; EASTERN 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, La Grande 


June 10 


Art, Music, Education, English, 
Physical Education, Science, and 
Social Science, centering on ele- 
mentary-school field. 


Send for Preliminary Announcement 
Listing Courses in All Sessions 


ADDRESS: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 


814 Orecon BuILpING 
PortLanp, OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education 


Arts and Crafts 


© aurornia College of Arts and 
Crafts of Oakland announces plans for its 
34th Summer Session. As in previous years, 
the Summer curriculum will appeal to 
hobbyists as well as to professionals, public 
school teachers and supervisors in the arts 
and crafts and to students, to all who wish 
intensive study, under authoritative special- 
ists. 

Leading among visiting instructors will be 
Emmy Zweybruck, Viennese expert in practical 
graphic and textile design, whose first courses 
here last summer attracted widespread attention 
and many requests for her return. This summer 
Miss Zweybruck will also offer advanced work 


for the benefit of students who began with her 
last summer. 


Miss Zweybruck is internationally known as 
a designer for industry and as an illustrator 
and decorator. In addition to executing many 
commissions for the chief paper and textile 
firms here and in Europe, she has served as an 
advertising counsellor and has taught in the 
noted Cizek School in Vienna, in her own 
school, in the International School of Art, the 
Berkshire School and in Columbia University. 


In addition to industrial design courses 
taught by visiting instructors, members of 
the regular and visiting faculty of the Col- 
lege will offer a full curriculum of courses 
in all art media, in drawing, painting, mod- 
ern composition, design and in the hobby 
crafts. The College has new and especially 
well-equipped laboratories for practical work 
in photography, pottery and other ceramic 
worker, art metal and jewelry work, book- 
binding, woodcarving, leather work, silk- 
screen printing on paper and textiles. 


* * * 


Paeifie Arts Association 


_ will play host to 
Pacific Arts Association when artists 
and teachers from seven western 
states and Hawaii convene April4-6. 


Spacious Hotel Vista del Arroyo prom- 
ises to be a gallery extraordinary as head- 
quarters for the conference. Foyers and 
drawing-rooms of the hotel are to be con- 
verted into intimate exhibition-rooms for 
the work of young school artists. Similarly, 
flower arrangements, ceramics, sculpture, 
metalwork, and wood-carving will be set 
up with an eye to actual background. 

Margaret Erdt, president, with her com- 
mittee chairmen, has planned the 1940 
convention with complete utilization of all 
local facilities in mind. Proximity of the 
studios offer visiting opportunities unique 
to this section of the nation. 


Variety and practical suggestion will be 
so featured in the 1940 conference as to 
offer the conferees tangible inspiration for 
the coming year.— Catherine Conkey, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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University of California 


Summer Sessions of University of 
California on both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses will extend from July 1 
to August 9. 


The offering of courses for teachers and 
supervisors, who wish to continue work for 
certification or to do further graduate 
study, is exceptionally strong. While every 
course is not duplicated on both campuses, 
there is an impressive program listed in the 
announcements from both Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 


With interest developing throughout the United 
States in Pan-Americanism, it is timely to note 
that the University of California plans for a 
series of summer courses, conferences, and pub- 
lic lectures dealing with Latin-American issues. 
Visiting prdfessors from Mexico, Cuba, and Ar- 
gentina will participate. All the governments 
of Latin America have been invited to send spe- 
cial delegates to the Second International Con- 
gress of Professors of Ibero-American Literature 
to be held on the Los Angeles campus next 
August 12-17. 


Courses will be given as usual in the 
sciences, languages, art, economics, political 
science, physical education, music and other 
departments. 


Information in detail can be obtained 
from the deans of the Summer Sessions at 
Berkeley or at Los Angeles. 


SUMMER SESSION 








SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


The eleventh Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training in 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, play production and play direction .. . 
as well as playwriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nique, make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lighting, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 

For admission two years of a work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 


Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


34 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 
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The Faets of Life 


Wi: Grow’ Up, a beuatifully illustrated 
and printed bulletin of 40 pages, published 
by U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., meets the informational needs 
of adolescents, ages 12-15. A mimeo- 
graphed version of this booklet was sent 
for criticism to a selected list of health edu- 
cators, physicians, nurses, teachers, school 
principals, school administrators, and par- 
ents. On the basis of their criticisms the 
manuscript was further revised before being 
sent to the Government Printing Office. 
This first printed edition is used for testing 
purposes before planning a larger edition 
available to the public. 

Teachers interested in sex education may 
obtain this bulletin by addressing R. A. 
Vonderlehr, Agsistant Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Adrien Aitken, teacher of physics, Tam- 
alpais Union High School, Marin County, 
is the author of numerous scientific papers 
published in professional journals and a 
booklet published by Macmillan. Recently, 
in School Science and Mathematics he pub- 
lished an account of an original acceleration 
experiment which he developed in his class 
work. 




















Kerckhoff Hall is the 
center of student activi- 
ties on the campus of the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles. 













edge 
skill. 











On the Berkeley campus, 
Stephens Memorial Hall 
is the Students’ Union. 


From every State and terri- 
tory in the Union and from 
foreign lands, more and more 
students are attracted to these 


Summer Sessions :: 


BERKELEY and Los ANGELES 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


OAKLAND 


(STATE-ACCREDITED) 


34th SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 2, 1940 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN under EMMY 
ZWEYBRUCK, internationally known Viennese authority. PROFES- 
SIONAL AND TEACHER TRAINING COURSES in all art media 
in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN and modern composition under 
specialist teachers. HOBBY CRAFT COURSES in newly equipped 


Advanced courses in 


workshops. 


Campus, College and Broadway, Oakland, California. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG S OR TELEPHONE 
HUMBOLDT 3700 


Occupational Survey for San Francisco 
Youth is a 24-page bulletin, proceedings of 
a meeting of representatives of leading civic 
groups, in response to an invitation of 
Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of San 


To explore recent advances in 


KNOWLEDGE 


Progress being made in edu- 
cation, the arts, and the sciences 
is reflected in the courses of- 
fered at the Summer Sessions 
of the University of California. 
Whatever your field, you will 
find classes of unusual interest 
which will expand your knowl- 
and your professional 


campuses by the variety and 
scope of summer courses and 
the assemblage of outstanding 
instructors. 
they are right at hand. 


For Announcement of 
Courses, address: Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley; or Dean 
of the Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA 
July 1 to August 9 





Francisco Public Schools. This important 
and representative document, vividly por- 
traying the need as seen by community 
leaders, is of particular interest to coun- 
selors. 

















For Californians 





English in Action 
Third Edition 


Course One, Illustrated, 446 pages $1.08. 
Course Two, Illustrated, 452 pages $1.08. 
(Courses Three and Four, and a Two-book edi- 
tion ready in March.) By J. C. Tressler, head, 
Department of English, Richmond Hill High 
Schoel, New York City. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 


T HE prominent place held by 
Tressler English in Action series in a 
field where good English texts are nu- 





merous and conpetition is keen is fur- 
ther strengthened by the new (third) 
edition, which preserves the virtues of 
the previous editions and adds many 
new ones. 


Such new units as Exploring Your School 
and Community, Choosing a Vocation, So- 
cial English and Behavior, Persuading and 
Announcing, and others, are all pointed at 
stimulating pupils to make a vigorous attack 
on the mastery of effective English. 

It is the author's belief, a belief founded 
on many years of classroom experience, that 
the separation of the language activities 
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from the grammar gives teachers the most 
flexible and workable arrangement. As be- 
fore, the third edition offers a vital activities 
program, based directly on the experiences, 
natural interests, and capacities of boys and 
girls of varying abilities, with a separate 
section in the form of a Handbook con- 
veniently arranged for quick reference, 
which provides drill on the fundamental 
language skills. 


As in the previous Tressler books, the 
major emphasis is on the language activities 
most frequently used, including a great deal 
of effective material for speech training, 
and on functional grammar. Grammar, as 
the author says, for style, for punctuation, 
for silent reading, grammar, not only for 
but in use. If anything, in this new edition, 


‘the explanations are couched more simply 


and are more aptly illustrated than before. 


One interesting feature noted in the 
Third Edition is the use of unified, conti- 
nuity exercises in the Handbook; those in 
Course One based on our country, in 
Course Two on natural history; another is 
the greater correlation throughout the books 
with other subjects in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly social studies and natural science. 
Teachers will, we think, be impressed with 
the effort made in these books to train 
pupils in discussing, recognizing, and re- 
sisting harmful propaganda — the most suc- 
cessful effort in this direction to date. 


In the belief that testing is a most essen- 
tial part of teaching, the author has sup- 
plied a great many varied mastery and diag- 
nostic tests, constructed for easy scoring by 
either the teacher or the pupil. Tentative 
norms for the tests are based on about 9,000 
scores of tests given in the high schools 
of eleven states. 


W: were struck at once by the distinc- 
tive new format, featuring a clean-cut, in- 
viting page, full-page halftones, and lively 
cartoons, and by the unusual color combina- 
tions of the bindings. . 


George T. Babcock is Pacific Coast man- 
ager for Heath, with offices at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Ameriean Youth 


Youth, a program for action recom- 
mended by American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, is an 
important 12-page bulletin relating to 
youth’s jobs, health and schooling; Floyd 
W. Reeves is director of the Commission 
with headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Especially Helpful to California 
Teachers 


Revised 1940 Edition 
THE TEACHING OF 
NATURE STUDY 
AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


By 
Harrington Wells 
Santa Barpsara State COLLecE 
Cloth - 340 Pages - 40 Illustrations 
Indexed - $4.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston - MASSACHUSETTS 


Visual Aids in Safety Education, a 32- 
page bulletin prepared by Safety Education 
Projects of NEA Research Division, may 
be obtained by addressing the National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., price 25 cents. 
It is one of a series supplementing the 
material contained in 1940 Yearbook of 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


San Diego Round Table 


Eicuteentu Annual Round Table 
Conference sponsored each year by San 
Diego State College will be held on May 
3-4, 


The general theme of the conference has 
been selected as Teacher Education: Pre- 
service and In-Service. Problems of the 
teacher and the administrator will be pre- 
sented by prominent educators from the 
field, followed by open discussion. 


Dr. W. J. Klopp, Long Beach Public 
Schools, is the 1940 chairman. Dr. Klopp 
promises a most worth while program and 
invites interested educators to attend the 
conference and to participate in the discus- 
sions of this timely topic.—-Dr. C. H. 
Siemens, Secretary, 1940 Round Table, San 
Diego State College. 


* * * 


Superior Curricula 


© screen attained very high 
rating in a recent survey of 1714 
courses-of-study, made by Curriculum 
Laboratory at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


California had 125 curricula selected as 
outstanding, including San Mateo County, 
Los Angeles County, Los Angeles City, 
Long Beach and Fresno. These counties 
and cities merit hearty congratulations upon 
the nation-wide recognition thus given to 
their elementary school curricula. 





SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
August 12-23, 1940 


Tue Fastest-Growinc ScHoot or Its Type 1n AMERICA 


Faculty of fourteen instructors, offering practical condensed 
courses in Bird Study, California Trees, Animal Geography, 
Transportation, Weather and Climate, Visual Education, Health 
Conservation, Nature Photography, Rocks, Gems and Minerals, 
Desert Life, Seashore Life, School and Home Gardens, Popular 
Astronomy, Natural Science Methods. 
TWO SEMESTER UNITS OF COLLEGE CREDIT IN TWO WEEKS 
For detailed information, write 


HARRINGTON WELLS, Director, School of Natural Science 
Santa Barbara State College - Santa Barbara, California 


Teaching of Nature Study 


New Edition of Notable Book 


Hi arrincton Wells, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, Santa Barbara 
State College, and director of the Field 
School of Natural Science (summer ses- 
sion) there, has prepared a revised edition 
of his handbook for teachers entitled The 
Teaching of Nature Study and the Biolo- 
gical Sciences. An entire chapter is devoted 
to a survey of California from the view- 
point of economic biology. Issued by Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, it com- 
prises 340 pages with 40 illustrations: Price 
$4. 





Audubon Nature Camp 


A unique camp for the promotion of 
conservation through special training of 
teachers, youth leaders and others interested 
in stimulating more nature-study, conducted 
each summer on an island sanctuary in 
Muscongus Bay, Maine, is Audubon Nature 
Camp for Adult Leaders, operated at cost 
by National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. It will open for its 4th season 
June 14. 

Enrollments may be made for one or more 
of 5 two-week periods. For illustrated fol- 
der, write to Camp Registration Depart- 
ment, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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GO HAND IN HAND 
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Ivacine a campus within a few minutes of 
world-famed Waikiki Beach! Imagine a fully 
accredited university located almost in the 
shadow of stately Diamond Head! That is the 
University of Hawaii . . . where facilities for 
play are equalled with facilities for study. A 
distinguished faculty from both sides of the 


Pacific ... both graduate and undergraduate 
courses . . . a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 
with students from the world around. 


Ha a 


BOOK PASSAGE NOW 
NH ea aL, 


COST: As little as $300 


Round trip 


all-inclusive 
steamer fare. board 


em me Ly 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 
Dept. 8, Honolulu, T. H 


Please forward to me complete information about 
courses and instructors for your 1940 Summer Session. 


Nome (PRINT) 
Address. 


ADVERTISERS 


Alberta Travel Bureau 

American Express Company 
American Trust Company 

Business Men’s Assurance Co......... 25 
California College of Arts & Crafts..45 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Christopher Publishing House 
Educational Art Service Co............. 28 
Gel-Sten Supply Co 

Ginn and Company 


Great Northern Railway 


Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 


Heath and Company, D. C...4th cover 


Hotel Biltmore 


Iroquois Publishing Company, 


fet ae oe ee 2nd cover 


Macmillan Company ...................-.--- 23 
Merriam Co., G. & C 


Good Reading Series 


Gu and Company's splendid 
Good Reading Series (by 
Smith, Stauffer, Coulette) with ac- 
companying workbooks and teachers 
manuals, quickly won national popu- 
larity when it appeared 9 years ago. 


Cross, 


The Company now presents these 4 beau- 
tiful volumes in a new revised edition. 
Each book offers enough material for a 
year’s work —classroom study and home 
reading — for the average class; each in- 
cludes prose and poetry, classic and mod- 
ern selections. 

Adventure, Revised, and Achievement, 
Revised, are organized by types, the organi- 
zation favored by most teachers because it 
shows so clearly how ideas are expressed. 
American Writers, Revised, and English 
Writers, Revised, are organized both by 
chronology and by types. An introduction, 
to the teacher, in each volume suggests how 


Miles Laboratories Inc. .................--- 35 
Morell, M. Zeline 


National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers 2nd cover 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau.. 6 
Oregon Summer Sessions 

Pasadena Playhouse 

Pony Express Courier 

Row, Peterson & Company..4th cover 


Santa Barbara School of Natural 


Science 
Santa Fe Railway 
Southern Pacific Company 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
University of California 
University of Hawaii 
University of Minnesota 


Winston Company, John C 


the material may be reorganized to fit 
pupils interests and experiences or other 
school activities. 


* * * 


The Physically Below-Par Child (chang- 
ing concepts regarding his care and educa- 
tion) is a 20-page report of a committee 
of National Tuberculosis Association, New 
York City. Because of the nationally- 
universal relief problem, material of this sort 
is particularly timely and useful. 


* ¥ * 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
has received a grant of $25,000 from the 
General Education Board, of New York 
City, to finance a series of exploratory 
studies in the general field of terminal edu- 
cation in the junior college. Approxi- 
mately 500 accredited junior colleges are 
now found in the United States. 

The new study will include a large pro- 
fortion of the junior colleges in the United 
States. It will be sponsored by a nation- 
wide representative committee, including 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the division 
of secondary education, State Department 
of Education; Rosco C. Ingalls, director, 
Los Angeles City College, representing 
California Junior College Federation. Direc- 
tor of the study will be Walter Crosby 
Eells, executive secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Washington. 


* * 


Et. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
is the theme of a photographic essay in 
Life issue of February 5, developing the 
thought that “at this school the classics 
have come into their own once more.” The 
richly illustrated and stimulating article has 
had a wide reading among school people. 


* * #* 


The Builders 


Dedicated to the Industrial Arts 
Teachers of America 


A. C. Phillips, Teacher of Woodwork, 
San Luis Obispo City Schools 


Ix dreams are more wonderful castles 
Than ever were seen by the eye, 

Their battlements gleaming with jewels, 
Their spires in a roseate sky. 


We wake —the ecstatic illusion 
Still warming the heart with its glow — 
And we view the dull heavens and wonder 
How dreams such enchantment could 
know. 


Would you build for yourself such a castle 
As this that a dream world has shown, 
If I gave you the plans and a picture 
And showed you the tools and the stone? 


Would you furnish the labor and mortar 
To fit every stone to the wall, 

Content that for remuneration 
Just being the Builder was all? 


You will need to be careful, O, Builder, 
Nor let the rough-hewn stones annoy; 

For fairness and lowe is the mortar, 
And each s¢parate stone is a boy! 


He is eager to help in your building, 
He wants to be guided and learn, 

If the master is earnest and patient 
And gifted with eyes to discern. 


You can teach him the love of creating, 
The beauty of structure and line; 

Till he gives his whole heart to that castle, 
More fair than e’er looked on the Rhine! 


He will make each new day more abundant, 
As the soul of him grows and expands; 

He will know ris own shop as his castle, 
And his glory the tools in his hands! 
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March 7-14 — California 
Week; 6th annual observance. 


Conservation 


March 9—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


March 9 — Alameda County Educational 
Association; annual luncheon. Hotel Oak- 


land. 


March 9— School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section; 
council meeting. Salinas. 


open 


March 13-15 — Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; state conference. 
Inn, Riverside. 


Mission 


March 14-16 — Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association; annual meeting. New York City. 


March 15-17 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual conference. Long Beach. 


March 17-23 — National Wildlife Res- 
toration Week; address National Wildlife 
Federation, 410 Normandy Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


March 17-20— California Elementary 
School Principals; 2nd annual conference. 
Santa Barbara. 


March 18-19—Federated Business 
Teachers Association of California; annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


March 18-20 — Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual confer- 
ence. Long Beach. 


March 24 — Easter. 


March 25—National High School 
Poetry Association. Closing date for sub- 
mission of manuscripts. 


March 30 — C.T.A. Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 


San Francisco. 
March 30-April 5— Music Educators 
National Conference biennial convention. 


Los Angeles. 


April 4-6 — Pacific Arts Association; an- 
nual convention. Pasadena. 


April 6-13 — Youth Week in Los An- 
geles. 


April 12-13 — California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section; an- 
nual meeting. Chico. 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 





April 12 —C.T.A. meetings, State Com- 
mittees and Board of Directors. San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 13 — C.T.A. State Council of Edu- 


ciation; annual meeting. San Francisco. 


April 13 — Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. At Los 
Angeles City College. 


April 13-14— California Youth Legis- 
lature; 3d annual session. Los Angeles. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; 50th 
anniversary of the founding of Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. 


April 17-20— Public School Business 
Officials Association of the State of Cali- 
fornia; annual convention, Hotel Del 
Coronado. 


April 20 — California Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association; spring conference. Civic 
Auditorium, San Jose. 


April 20 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Central Coast Sec- 
tion; conference. San Luis Obispo. 


April 22 -26— California Public 
Schools Week; 21st annual observ- 
ance; Charles Albert Adams, chair- 


man, State Committee. 


April 24-27 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


April 25-27 — National 
Washington, D. C. 


Folk Festival, 


April 27 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Southern Section; 


conference. Burbank, Los Angeles County. 


April 27-May 4 — Boys and Girls Week; 
national observance. 


April 29-May 3 — Association for Child- 
hood Education; 
Milwaukee. 


47th annual convention. 


May 3-4—San Diego State College; 
18th annual round table conferences. 


May 3-4— American Council on Edu- 
cation; conference. Washington, D. C. 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 





May 4— California Elementary School 
Principals Association, North Coast Section; 
conference. Garberville, Humboldt County. 














May 5-11— National Music Week; 


address 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

May 6-8— American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual convention. 


Washington, D. C. 
May 7 — Presidential Primary Election. 


May 11—C.T.A. Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


May 12— Mothers Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nation-wide campaign to make ma- 
ternity safe. 


May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


May 25 — Opening of California’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Treasure Is- 
land, San Francisco Bay. 


Summer of 1940— American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 
mer meeting, Seattle. 


June 7— Election for School 


Trustees. 


Day 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 23-28 — American Home Econom- 
Cleve- 


ics Association; annual convention. 


land. 


June 30-July 4 — National Education As- 
78th Audi- 
torium and Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


sociation; annual convention. 





July 8-19—N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; conference on 
elementary education. Madison, Wisconsin. 


August 12-17 — Professors of Ibero- 


American Literature; international 
Congress. University of California at Los 


Angeles. 


second 


August 27 — State Primary Election. 
November 5 — General Election. 


November 10-16 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 


mon Defense. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides its members placement service at 
nominal cost. Address Eatl G. Gridley, 
15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, phone 
THornwall 5600; or Carl A. Bowman, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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Three California Teachers Publish Lively Guidance Text 


CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD, University of Southern California 
ETHEL G. COOLEY, Fullerton Union High School and Junior College 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant Superintendent and 


Director of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County Schools 


LIVING YOUR LIFE 
GROUP GUIDANCE IN STUDY, SCHOOL LIFE, AND SOCIAL LIVING 


A new presentation, lively and natural, based on the authors’ 


experience with hundreds of pupils. It is the pupils’ own book 


—no preaching, no moralizing. Through well-directed activities 


it helps pupils to grapple with their own vital problems, shows 


them how to live successfully, happily, and usefully in relation 


to themselves, their home, school, community, and country. 


CULTIVATES POSITIVE PERSONALITY GROWTH @ DEVELOPS CONFIDENCE AND BALANCE 


STIMULATES SELF-EXPRESSION ® 


PROVIDES ABUNDANCE OF PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York 


Representatives 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Ned W. Hill, 2051 Norwalk Ave., Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


M. B. Hites, 435 Boynton Ave., Berkeley 


OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES 
— Barker, Dodd, Webb and others. 


...the series most widely used. 


...history presented with ingenious 
simplicity and in fascinating story- 


book style. 
@ 


Choice of Single or Double 
Cycle — Grades IV, V, VI 


THE BUILDING OF OUR NATION 
for Grades VII and VIII 
or Junior High School 


BUILDING OUR LIFE TOGETHER 
— Arnold and Banks. 


...a NEW text in citizenship. 


...interpreting functional citizenship 


in terms of student understandings. 
@ 
GETTING A LIVING 
— Lutz, Foote, Stanton. 
...a NEW 1940 economics text. 


...the fundamentals of economics in 
practical, usable terms. 


Write for examination copies of these splendid texts. 


“ 





